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MARY GENEVIE. 


‘ Hopes, that were angels in their birth, 
Have perished young, like things of earth.’ 


‘Bur will it be ever thus ? will not time and absence weaken 
the attachment you now feel? will you not, when far away, for- 
get the days spent in Terribonne, the vows pledged to the ob- 
scure Mary ? will you not, among the great and noble ladies of 
your own land, blush for the weakness that led you to seek the 
love of a mere rustic—ignorant of the world, its forms, its cus- 
toms?’ ; 

Such were the words addressed by the young and lovely 
Mary Genevie, to her affianced husband, Robert McNare. 

‘Is it indeed possible that my Mary can distrust my love, 
can doubt my constancy ? (the lover’s arm was around the 
maiden’s waist and gently he drew her towards him,) fie on 
you, dearest ; [ could chide you, but that I know you spoke but 
in jest. You know, full well, your power over me—full well 
you know, that, go where I will, my only hope, my only wish 
will be, to return to claim my Mary. Cold, indeed, and insen- 
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sible must this heart become, ere I can forget you or your na- 
tive village, in which the happiest portion of my life has been 
spent. No, my own love, neither time, nor change, nor world- 
ly circumstances caa ever make me inconstant: I must leave 
you for a while, (at your command too,) but soon will I return 
and claim the reward of my unchanging love.’ 

Thus spoke the lover; and thus have lovers spoken, since 
the world commenced, and maidens have listened, and believed, 
and been deceived. Oh! is it not a pity that the most beauti- 
ful trait in the character of woman, her trusting confidence in 
the being she loves, should so often be made her bane, her 
curse ? 

They parted—he to forget, in revelry and mirth, the vows 
he had uttered—she to muse in solitude upon her bright hopes ; 
to dream of happiness. Dream on! fond, foolish girl, dream 
on! of thy lover’s constancy—the constancy of man, than 
which a breath, a wave, the varying tints of the rainbow are 
not more fleeting—dream on! there’s happiness in thy dream, 
and shall we a snatch the present moment of enjoyment, 
though the next be steeped in the heart’s deepest agony ? dream 
on. 

Mary Genevie, at the time of which I write, was just turned 
of sixteen, that lovely age, when the feelings thoughts, and 
hopes of the child are giving way to the more staid and sober 
manners of the woman ; but still, the bright glancing eye, and 
smiling lip, show that sorrow has as yet left no shadow on the 
heart. 

Mary was an only child; ber mother died in giving her birth, 
and left her a precious legacy to her aged father ; how that father 
doated upon her ; how he loved to watch her every movement, 
to catch the slightest sound of her voice ; how soothing was eve- 
ry little act of kindness performed by her ; how precious the 
words of endearment with which she greeted him in the morn- 
ing ; and her sweet ‘good night’ was often murmured in his 
dreams ! 

Mr. Genevie was a native of France, but at that dreadful time 
when so many of his countrymen were deprived of home and 
country, he emigrated to Canada, where, at rather an advanced 
age, he married a beautiful and accomplished woman, the widow 
ofa British officer. Brief was his term of wedded happiness : 
scarcely had one short year flown past, when his partner was 
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taken from him and he was again alone—yet, no, not alone : 
had she not bequeathed him love’s dearest pledge; an object 
to fill the vacuum which her loss made ; a solace, a prop for his 
declining years ? 

Mr. Genevie, upon the death of his wife, immediately retired 
from the world, and, with his infant daughter and necessary at- 
tendants, settled in the pleasant village of Terrebonne, on the 
St. Lawrence, where, in strict retirement, Mary was reared, 
till her sixteenth year. Happy would it have been for her, could 
she have continued so. ‘Till now, her hopes, her joys, her 
wishes had all centred ‘at home ; to be with her aged parent, 
was her chief deligat ; to receive instruction from him, to read, 
or sing to him some song of his own land, or listen, while he 
described the sunny vales of Languedoc, and told of his loved 
home there—then as his thoughts reverted to those scenes of 
bloodshed and massacre, which had made that fertile country 
a desert, and drove him (like so many others) an exile forth, 
to seek a home in distant climes, she would approach near and 
nearer to his side, and ere the tale was told, her arm would be 
about his neck ; and when regret for those he had loved and 
lost, would cause the unbidden tear to start, the kiss of filial af- 
fection was an unfailing balm for the wounds of memory. 

How beautiful is the tie between father and daughter! how 
strong, how powerful that affection which can make man, proud, 
unbending man mild, and tender as woman. A mother loves 
her children—oh! who has not known and felt how deeply ? 
tis woman’s nature to love—a part of her very existence ; she 
must have an object on which to lavish the deep feelings of her 
soul ; and from an infant in the cradle, till the grave closes upon 
the scenes of this world, her life is one scene of love. With 
man, it is different ; soon as reason dawns upon his young mind, 
other thoughts and feelings crowd in. True, he loves ; ardently, 
devotedly it may be—but not engrossingly ; ambition, the world 
—these are not forgotten, andif disappointment darken around 
the warmer feelings of his heart, he turns to them, and_ the 
wound is healed. There is, ordinarily, a selfishness in man’s 
love, save in the instance of father and daughter, the purest, the 
holiest tie on earth. A father loves his son ; he looks upon him 
as the future representative of himself ; he is proud of him; he 
watches anxiously over his youth, then sees him go forth into 
the world, to figure on its mighty stage: does he perform his 
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ane well, the father’s heart is satisfied: but unlike this is his 
ove for his daughter, perchance an only one ; and if, to draw 
the bond still pat (as in the case of Mr. Genevie,) he has 
lost the partner with whom he had looked forward to perform the 
pilgrimage of life, how strong does the feeling become which 
inds him to his child! I think there is no sight so touching, 
so beautiful as that of an aged man, leaning upon a young and 
lovely girl, drinking in the glad sounds of her voice, and inha- 
ling new life from the glance of her eye. 
ary was now all that the wide world contained of near and 
dear to her father, and was all-sufficient : if, for a moment, 
thoughts of the past threw a shadow over his heart, his Mary’s 
smile, his Mary’s voice dispelled the gloom and restored its usu- 
al cheerfulness. 

Shortly after Mary had attained her fifteenth year, it was 
rumored that a gentleman, travelling for amusement had entered 
the village, and being pleased with its situation, intended mak- 
ing a short stay. Mr. Genevie, with the characteristic polite- 
ness of his country, immediately called upon the stranger, and 
invited him to his house, which invitation was forthwith accepted, 
and ended in a mutual prepossession of the host and his guest 
for each other. 

Robert McNare was the only son of wealthy and respectable 
parents, and as such had enjoyed every advantage which wealth 
could procure, in a country, celebrated for its well-educated in- 
habitants. He had just finished his studies, and was travelling 
for amusement: the merest chance had brought him to Terre- 
bonne ; the steamboat in which he sailed from Quebec for Mon- 
treal stopping there, he, from the whim of the moment, desired 
to be left. Shortly after his landing, he had obtained a glimpse 
of our heroine, (unseen by her,) and hers was not a face to look 
upon once and be satisfied ; at least so thought Robert ; he there- 
fore resolved upon remaining in the village, till he should form an 
acquaintance with the father and daughter. With sincere plea- 
sure he accepted Mr. Genevie’s invitation, determining to make 
his visit so agreeable to his host and his fair daughter, as to make 
them wish it often repeated. 

It was no difficult task to Robert McNare to be agreeable ; 
he had travelled considerably, and possessed a mind capable of 

rceiving and appreciating the beauties or peculiarities of dif- 
erent countries ; and he was uncommonly happy in conversa- 
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tion, describing with such a vivid accuracy, as to bring the 
scene, as if by magic, before one. He spoke of his own coun- 
try, Scotland, that country over which the mighty wizard of 
the north has thrown such a bewitching charm, and Mary list- 
ened in breathless attention, all the romance of her character 
called forth by the realization, as it were, of those scenes over 
which she had so often hung in rapture. To hear them descri- 
bed by one, who had actually but lately left the spot—to ask 
questions respecting descriptions, which upon reading she hac 
not fully understood—to have it all explained and laid out, as il 
upon a map, before her—oh! it was delightful. 

That night Mary’s sleep was much disturbed, the image of 
the graceful stranger was before her, and haunted her dreams ; at 
one moment she was crossing with him some lofty highland 
mountain ; at the next, gazing upon the mirror-like surface of 
some southern lake; now moving through crowded streets, 
whose buildings seemed towering into the clouds, and again 
enacting the scene where 


‘The maid alarm’d, with hasty oar 
Pushed her light shallop from the shore.’ 


In all, in every scene the visiter of the preceding evening, 
was the companion, the hero of her imagination. And _ the 
stranger, how passed he that night ? were there visions of fe- 
male loveliness around him? did his dreams present a fairy 
form, a mild, blue eye, a smiling lip to his imagination? It 
matters not ; suffice it, that that day’s visit was repeated the 
next, and the next—but who has not anticipated my tale ? what 
needs it that I should tell how the worldly, polished stranger 
bowed before the artless beauty of the village maiden, or how 
that maiden gave her young heart, in all its purity, for a 
few honeyed words. Before six months of their acquaintance- 
ship had passed, Robert McNare was the declared, the favor- 
ed, the accepted lover of Mary Genevie. One year was to 
elapse before he received her hand, and then he would take his 
blooming bride, to that land which she had, long since, learned 
to love. 

Robert immediately wrote to his father, stating his intentions, 
and requesting his parent’s sanction, (merely as a matter of form, 
he said, for his father had never opposed a wish of his.) An 
answer came! did it bring approval, blessings ? So certain was 
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Vi Robert that it could contain nothing inimical to their fond 
i hopes, that he hastened to Mary, ere he broke the seal, that 


she might read it with him. What would he not have given, 
a few moments after, that he had not done so? They read the 

| letter, but neither spoke ; it seemed to have cast a spell over 

them. Mary was the first to break the silence. 

‘You will go, Robert,’ said she, ‘you will obey your fa- 

| 


ther.’ 

‘ Never! never will I leave this village unless accompanied 
by you.’ 

‘ Robert, one of the earliest lessons instilled into my mind, 
was “ Honor thy father and thy mother:” you will go!’ She 
I spoke calmly, and each word fell with a fearful distinctness 
ii from her lips ; they seemed to irritate her listener : he started, 
Bh) and was evidently about to answer harshly, but the look of tear- 
j less agony that met his gaze, disarmed him. 

‘ My own Mary,’ he exclaimed, ‘ leave you ! never, never ; 
my father can but take from me that, which without you would 
4 be valueless ;—but why cannot we go together ? why not be 
mine at once, and accompany me? Whatever my father’s 
reasons may be, for his strange mandate, he has but to see you, 
fl dearest, and they will all give way: I know my father well ; he 
4 loves me beyond the power of words to express, and once my 

wife, you would claim a daughter’s place in his heart :—say, is 
it not a good plan ? your father too, will go with us.’ 
a | ‘For shame, Robert!’ said the maiden, all her native dig- 
| nity roused by a proposal which she considered degrading, ‘ for 
q shame ! would you have me steal into your family ? would you 
q wish to see your wife blush from conscious weakness, at the 
sight of your father ? no, believe me, I will never consent to 

{ any act that must not only lessen me in my own esteem, but 
B in yours also. I need not tell you, and all the softness of 


inanner returned, how severely I feel the disappointment of 
our fond hopes—it needs not, that I should repeat how very 


dear you are to me, you know it all—go to your father, he 
| does not forbid your wishes, but for the present ; go then, and 
return as soon as possible ; my heart can never know change.’ 
It was at length resolved that Robert should return to his na- 
; tive land, in compliance with his father’s commands, and come 
: back the next spring : this course once resolved upon, the lov- 
ers’ feelings became calined, and instead of dwelling upon the 
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pain of separation, they looked forward to their meeting, to part 
no more. My tale commences with part of a conversation, 
which took place a few days before Robert’s departure. 

The day of parting came, and she, who loved as—let those 
who can look back to the first affection of their hearts, when 
all, all was sacrificed to that one engrossing idolatry—when 
friends, home, the whole world was nothing in the scale, against 
that one being—let such answer how she loved him. She bade 
her lover farewell, and not a tear dimmed her eye. Why is it, 
that at times, when the clouds of sorrow and disappointment 
are hovering near, we are all unconscious of their presence, and 
can smile amid the lowering darkness ? Why is it, that we do 
not realize, at the moment the blow falls upon our devoted heads, 
the extent of our misery ? Mary was calm—sbe bade her lover 
farewell, almost without a sigh, and when he folded her to his 
bosom her heart was still. Robert gazed upon her in doubt, 
could it be possible that she indeed loved him, and could see 
him go and evince so little emotion ? soon he must tempt the 
dangers of the ‘vasty deep,’ and soon the broad ocean would 
divide them: could she, knowing this, be so calm if she really 
loved him ? Such were the thoughts that crossed his mind, and 
added bitterness to the parting hour. He knew not the strength 
of woman’s character ; he knew not how she can nerve herself 
to acts of self-denial, of patient endurance ; how she can con- 
ceal in the hidden recesses of her heart, the grief which preys 
upon it, rather than add one pang to the bosom of him she loves. 

* * * * 

‘No letter yet, Mary ?’ said Mr. Genevie to his daughter, 
three months after Robert’s departure, ‘no letter yet? it is 
surely time ; hand me the paper, let me look at the arrivals— 
yes, I thought so—there should be news from him ; what can 
be the reason of his not writing? you wrote, did’nt you, as he 
requested, that he might receive the letter on his arrival at 
home ?? 

‘Yes father,’ replied the poor girl, ‘ but perhaps my letter 
was detained, or he may be sick,’ the flush, which her parent’s 
remarks had called to her cheek, was succeeded by the pale- 
ness of death, as the possibility of her lover’s sickness crossed 
her mind ; ‘ besides,’ she continued, after a brief pause, ‘ some- 
thing may have prevented his writing, we shall hear soon: I 
know we shall.’ 
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‘I hope so, my child, that I may again see health and happi- 
ness bloom upon your cheek, and again hear your voice singing 
as you used to before you knew Robert.’ 

| Time flew past, the winter wore away and brought no tid- 

ings of the absent one ; but Mary admitted not despair to her 

heart. ‘He would return. She knew, she felt that he would 
return.’ That he could return and not for her, entered not her 
imagination. As the time drew near, when she expected him, 

i she would start at the announcement of every visiter, and, 
| though disappointment succeeded to disappointment, still despite 


h her reason, she continued to hope. ‘ How love will hope!’ 
f Though Mary never acknowledged any doubts of her lover’s 
i constancy, scarcely admitted their existence to herself, their 


effects were becoming daily plainer, and the constant excite- 
ment in which she lived, at length assumed the startling form 
Kh of decided consumption. Mr. Genevie, distracted with grief 
H at the prospect of losing his only child, after procuring the first 
medical attendance to no effect, determined upon a change of 
scene and climate ; accordingly it was resolved that they should 
visit his native land, ‘ La belle France.’ 

One evening, a short time before the day specified for their 
, departure, Mary was reclining upon a sofa, (she had been unu- 
i sually unwell that day,) her father near, gazing anxiously in the 
ig face of the only being the world contained, of dear to him— 
there had been a long silence—Mary spoke. 
a}. ‘Father,’ said she, come near me, nearer, let me Jay my 
| head upon your bosom ; I wish to speak to you—of Robert— 
; | father, when he went away he placed this little ring upon my 
4 finger, and bade me wear it till his return—he will return, but 1 
shall be no more—tell him I never moved it—and tell him—lI 


loved him to the last—that I forgave him, for all he made me 
¢ ott I prayed for him—will you, father, deliver my mes- 
sage ! | 

Curse!’ 

‘Father, no! do not curse him ; I cannot bear it, indeed I 
cannot.’ 

‘ A letter for Miss Genevie,’ saida servant, entering the room. 
Mary took the letter, the writing was familiar, was dearer to her 
heart than life ; for a moment a faintness seized her, but she 
rallied and begged permission of her father, to retire to her 
room while she read it. 
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‘But, my child, will you not relieve my anxiety ?’ 

¢] will, father; as soon as I have learnt the contents of this 
letter, you shall know them.’ She rose and retired, and in the 
quiet of her own room, read the following words :-— 

‘Mary, by all the love that ever bound us, by our mutual 
vows, I conjure you to meet me immediately, under the old 
tree, where we so often met in days gone by ; I shall be there 
waiting for you—refuse not my request—I must see you alone. 

Rosert.’ 

After reading these lines, Mary, for a while, felt almost be- 
wildered—she continued to hold the letter in her hand, her eyes 
gazing vacantly upon it ; at length, the sound of the clock, strik- 
ing the eighth hour, recalled her to her senses, and reminded 
~ her that if Robert’s request was granted, it must be immediate- 
ly ; but how to leave the house unseen by her father, who, 
she knew, was anxiously expecting her return to the parlor? 
She hastily wrote a few lines informing him of Robert’s return, 
and promising an explanation the next day, and entreating that 
she might not be disturbed that night. Having folded the pa- 
per, she summoned a servant and sent it to her father ; then 
throwing on a bonnet and shawl, she hastened to the place de- 
signated in Robert’s letter. He was already there, and received 
her fainting form in his arms. 

‘I knew you would return,’ said Mary, as she recovered, ‘I 
knew, I felt it, and thank God! thank God, you have come ! oh 
Robert, I have suffered much—I have been very ill, why did 
you not write ? But 1’ll not reproach you ; indeed, my heart is 
too full of happiness to think of reproaches—why don’t you 
speak to me, Robert ? why do you gaze so sorrowfully upon me ? 
Am I, indeed, so very much altered? It will not be so long. 
Now we will visit all your old favorite places, I have had no 
heart to visit them since you went away ; I came once to this 
spot, but it made me very, very sad, and latterly I have been too 
feeble to walk so far ; but soon, I shall be quite well, and we 
will walk as we used, before you went away, and I will sing to 
you—speak to me Robert—is it the reflected light of the moon 
that makes you look su pale, or are you ill? speak to me.’ 

‘My poor Mary !’ 

‘What mean you, Robert ? why these words of pity? They 
grate upon my ears—what mystery is this ? tell me, Robert 
McNare, what mean you?) Why sought you this interview ? 
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was it to add insult to neglect—the petty triumph of beholding 
the ruin you have caused? If that be your motive, you have 
not seen half; no, if you would revel in the full triumph of your 
dissimulation, go to yonder house of sorrow, which, ere you 


_ entered it, was the constant abode of joy ; look upon its pos- 


sessor—you remember him, when smiles were the habitual har- 
bingers of a mind at peace ; aged, it is true, but without the sor- 
rows of age, for his hopes, his wishes, his thoughts, all centred 
in one point—love, deep, holy love for his only child, and 
while she was happy, he could not be otherwise. Look at him! 
mark the ravages which care and anxiety have made in his ven- 
erable countenance—his heart is breaking.’ 

‘Oh! Mary, cease—every word you utter is a dagger to 
my heart—listen to me, calmly : I come, indeed, to say farewell 
forever ; but before you curse me, hear what I have to say. Sit 
down, Mary—nay, I will not approach you ; all I ask is a patient 
hearing.’ 

‘Go on, go on.’ 

‘You remember my father’s letter, commanding my return 
home, which, by your advice, I obeyed: upon my arrival, | 
was given to understand, that I need never expect a parent’s 
sanction to my marrying out of my own country ; moreover, 
that upon my compliance with my father’s wishes, depended 
my future subsistence : he had adopted the whim of uniting his 
family with that of an old friend and school-mate, lately return- 
ed, with his only daughter, to his own country, after a sojourn 
of many years on the continent Mary, do not doubt my words 
when I tell you that had death been the alternative to my mar- 
rying any other than yourself, I would not have hesitated one 
moment—but it was a parent’s curse—besides, you would not 
wed a beggar, and such I should be, if discarded—do not go 
yet, I have much more to say.’ 

‘Tis needless ; you have said enough ; I knew not that I'was 
to meet one whose vows, perhaps hand, was given to another, 
or I should not have come. Farewell, Robert, may the choice 
you have made prove a happy one—farewell ! ’ 

The above statement, of Robert’s was strictly true ; but he 
did not tell all the feelings, by which he had been actuated ; he 
did not tell how absence had obliterated the image of the vil- 
lage maiden from his heart—how he at once acknowledged the 
fascinations of the lady, destined to be his wife—how her ele~ 
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gant bearing and fashionable appearance effaced the impression 
which Mary’s simple artless manners had made upon him ; he 
did not say that his own fickle disposition made him yield, with 
scarcely a show of opposition, to the wishes of his father.; stip- 
ulating, only, that he should return to Canada, and see Mary, 
and explain to her the motives of his conduct. As his father 
had long intended to visit Canada himself, he made no objec- 
tion to this proposal, but resolved upon accompanying his son. 
Accordingly, Robert again visited Terrebonne, and the meeting 
with Mary we have seen. 

The MS. from which this tale is copied, is deficient here, and 
is not continued fora period of several years, the events of 
which, I have had no opportunity of ascertaining. I have, in- 
deed, heard it asserted that Robert’s marriage was an unhappy 
one in every respect, and that to disappointment in home-com- 
forts, succeeded a total loss of worldly goods, by his father dying 
insolvent: for the truth of these reports I cannot vouch, but 
will conclude the tale as copied from the before mentioned MS_ 

‘Holy mother,’ said one of the sisters of the order of mercy, 
in the village of Three Rivers, ‘ Pierre Duraché is in the hall ; 
he says that a poor man, whom he found at his door, at night- 
fall, is very sick at his house, and he has come to solicit your 
advice and assistance.’ 

‘Give him whatever is necessary for the sick man’s comfort, 
and to-morrow we will visit him.’ 

‘Have I your permission to accompany Pierre ? it is not yet 
eight o’clock, the distance is trifling, I can easily return before 
nine.’ 

‘ Do you forget that a fearful storm is raging ?’ 

‘ No, mother ; but I will wrap myself in a cloak, and shall re- 
ceive no injury.’ 

‘As you like ; but be mindful of your health ; the servants of 
God have a double cali to preserve their lives.’ 

The Sister of Mercy, accompanied by Pierre, set out upon 
her errrand of charity; they soon reached the poor man’s 
dwelling, and having entered, she found the sick man stretched 
upon a bed, in the only room the house contained. He was de- 
lirious and raved wildly about friends, and home, and country ; 
and the name of Mary was often on his lips ; and when he utter- 
ed, he invariably paused, as if the sound struck upon a chord 
that had once vibrated to joy: he spoke of a wife too, but a 
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shudder accompanied the word, and he would strike his hand 
upon his forehead, and utter the most horrible curses. The 
Sister advanced to his side, and addressed him— Stranger,’ 
she said ‘ is there aught you wish for ?’ 

The sick man started, and gazed upon the speaker— 
‘ Whence come you ? I have heard of Heaven, are you a spir- 
it from thence ? or is it but a shadow sent to mock my waver- 
ing senses ?” 

‘I am a Sister of the order of Mercy, and come, in the name 
of the superior, to offer you any assistance you may require.’ 

‘ That voice again!’ the sick man now raised himself in his 
bed—his senses appeared perfectly restored—‘ I would speak 
with you,’ he said, ‘ without witnesses ; will you grant my 
wish ?’ The Sister made known the request to the poor peo- 
a of the house, who immediately ascended to the garret, and 
en her alone with the sick man, who, gazing fixedly upon her, 
asked,— 

‘Is your name Mary Genevie ?’ 

‘It was, while I lived in the world ; I am now known as 
Therese.’ 

‘ Did you ever know a person called Robert McNare ?’ 

‘I did—what of him ? know you aught of him ? I have heard 
that he married a beautiful lady in his own country ; is it so?’ 
she bent her head as she spoke, and drew the hood of her cloak 
more closely around her face. 

‘ He married a fiend, and received the just reward of his de- 
ceit. Mary Genevie, cannot you recognise, in the miserable 
being before you, the Robert McNare you once knew ?’ 

A scream of agony burst from the lips of the pale and faint- 
ing Sister ; the people of the house hastened to her assistance, 
and she was conveyed to the convent. 

Early the next morning, Pierre brought the intelligence of 
the stranger’s death ; he had broken a blood-vessel, and died 
almost immediately. * * * 

There is a humble head-stone in the burial-ground of Three 
Rivers, denoting the earthly resting-place of Robert McNare ; 
and the grave may always be distinguished from the surround- 
ing ones, by its freeness from weeds, and the flowers planted 
upon it. Often, in the dusk of evening, a slight female form, 


dressed in the costume of the ‘ Sisters of Mercy,’ may be seen 
kneeling upon that grave, or watering the flowers that shed their 


fragrance over the place of death. 


J.T. 
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MUSINGS. 


O Spring! youth of the year—fair mother of flowers ! 
Thou returnest, but with thee return not the serene 
and fortunate days of my joy.— Guarina. 


I dread to see the summer sun 
Come glowing up the sky, 

And modest flowrets, one by one, 
Opening the violet eye ; 

The choral melody of June— 

The perfumed breath of heaven— 
The dewy morn—the radiant noon— 
The lingering light of even. 


These, which so charmed my careless heart 
In happy days gone by, 

A deeper sadness now impart 

To memory’s thoughtful eye. 

They speak of one who sleeps in death, 

Her race untimely o’er, 

Who ne’er shall taste spring’s honied breath, 
Nor see her glories more. 


Of one who shared, with me, in youth 
Life’s sunshine and its flowers, 

And kept unchanged her bosom’s truth 
Through all its darker hours. 

She faded when the leaves were sere, 
And wailed the autumnal blast— 

With all the glories of the year 

From earth her spirit passed. 


Again the nodding lilac bows 

Beneath its pluiny crest— 

In yonder hedge the hawthorn blows,— 
The robiu builds his nest. 

The floating vines she loved to train 
Around her latiice, wear 

Their snowy coronals again, 

And hang their garlands there. 
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F But she can bloom on earth no more, 
Ww Whose early doom I mourn,— 
Nor spring, nor summer can restore 
Our flower untimely shorn ; 
Her smile is gone which beamed on me 
With mild and steadfast light, 
i Her rosy lips have mournfully 
¥ Breathed out their last good night. 


She ne’er shall hear again, the song 
Of merry birds in spring, 

, | Nor roam the flowery braes among 
ba In the year’s young blossoming: 
— Nor longer in the Jingering light 

it Of summer’s eve shall we, 
" Locked hand in hand, together sit 
og Beneath the green-wood tree. 


’Tis therefore that 1 dread to see 

The glowing summer sun, 

And balmy blossoms on the tree, 

Unfolding one by one. 

They speak of things which once have been, 
But never more can be,— 

And earth all decked in smiles again 

Is still a waste to me. 


Providence, R. I. 


HELEN. 


- 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


The influence of woman, was, is, and ever will be exercised 
in good orin evil! It is a part of the scheme of nature. Give 
her then the lights she is capable of receiving ; educate her, 
(whatever her station,) for taking her part in society. Her ig- 


norance has often made her interference fatal—her knowledge 
never. 
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NATURE’S BOOK. 


* Consult with reason: reason will reply, 

Each lucid point, that glows in yonder sky, 
Informs a system in the boundless space, 

And fills with glory its appointed place ; 

With beams unborrowed brightens other skies, 

And worlds unknown with light and heat supplies.’ 


There is something unspeakaoly grand in the contemplation 
of the starry heavens. Nothing is so well calculated to elevate 
the thoughts—to soothe the passions—to impress man with feel- 
ings of reverence and awe—and to teach him his appropriate 
place, while at the same time it adds much to the dignity of his 
nature. 

The season too, is peculiarly favorable to inspiring emotions 
of sublimity. When all is calm and noiseless, and not a sound 
meets the ear, save the low murmur of the distant wind as it 
agitates the branches, the feeling insensibly steals across the 
mind of standing a solitary being in Nature’s temple, and com- 
muning alone with its almighty Architect. 


It was on such an evening, that | was gazing upon the skies. « 


The moon, just risen, gilded with her silvery light every sur- 
rounding object ; the azure vault was studded with innumerable 
starry gems, whose twinkling rays diffused an enchantment over 
the whole scene, which seemed to say all is lovely, as when it 
first came from the hands of its Creator. It was then that I 
gave loose to imagination, and bade her explore those distant 
worlds ; but all was confusion and indefiniteness. I called to 
my aid philosophy, and asked her if she could track their won- 
drous way. She answered that some few, by the help of all 
the inventions. which the ingenuity of man could devise, had 
been viewed, their distances measured, their size ascertained, 
and their motions determined. She informed me, that these 
gems which seemed like so many points in the vast expanse 
above, placed there but to please the eye and render more love- 
ly this captivating scene, was each a sunjlike our sun, but sur- 
passing it in magnitude, and upon which hung worlds like our 
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world—all moving in perfect harmony and order, obedient to 
the voice of Him who formed them. 


‘ Forever singing, as they shine, 
The hand which form’d us is divine.’ 


Thus she opened to my view, the immensity of Nature’s 
works ; and in doing so, taught, in most impressive language, 
the little space this world occupied in the universe, and that all 
important as its interests may appear to its inhabitants, yet by 
a spectator gazing on the wide-spread creation, it might be 
overlooked or but a hasty glance bestowed upon it. Again, I 
asked her, if these countless worlds were but scenes of desola- 
tion ; if they were suspended only to show forth the creative 
power of Him who made them, and to afford subjects of 
speculation to a few astronomers, who might people this our 
globe ; or whether they were the abodes of intelligent beings, 
capable of estimating their splendor, and examining into their 
wonders ? She answered, that, reasoning by analogy, it would 
seem that these worlds were inhabited by being capable of 
searching into the mysteries of nature, and of appreciating the 
goodness of Him who supports them all. She pointed to the 
water—the air—every thing which teems with animated exist- 
ence on our earth, and said, there is but one Former, and but 
one Governor of them all. 

I asked her whether Sin had ever marred these fair worlds ? 
Whether the standard of rebellion to heaven’s King had been 
ever raised by any of God’s intelligent creatures, except the in- 
habitants of this earth? She answered not, but, calling to me 
Religion, bade me inquire of her. I did so. She opened a 
book, on which I saw inscribed the revelation of God to man ; 
and there was written, in characters not to be mistaken, that 
even some of the bright angels, who stood near the throne of 
Jehovah, and gazed upon the glories of heaven, had fallen from 
their high station, and now were excluded from the realms of 
bliss, and confined in chains of darkness. But I read no far- 
ther ; all became obscure, and I was left only to the guidance 
of the imagination. I cherished the thought so delightful, (why 
should I not ?) that from these worlds, peopled with intelligent 
creatures, is continually ascending the incense of praise to Him 
who formed and sustained them all. 

At the knowledge of such things, my mind became clouded 
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with doubt. Can it be possible—said I to myself—that this 
God, who sits upon the throne of nature, engrossed in such 
great, such important business, as managing the affairs of a whole 
universe, is mindful of man? I approached the book, which 
Religion still extended to me, with trembling ; and there was 
written, in letters of gold, ‘ The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.’ 

At the contemplation of such a Being, the whole heart and 
mind became lost in wonder and amazement. I reflected that 
this Almighty Being, who governs vast orders of intelligent 
creatures, rising in intellect, far beyond man, and who yet sink 
into nothingness before his awful face, was the same who be- 
came incarnate, that his rebel creatures might enjoy the society 
of the blessed in heaven ; the same who consecrated this earth 
by his presence, and watered it by his tears. Surely, thought 
I, there is employment enough for eternity, in traversing these 
innumerable worlds—in discovering all their hidden wonders— 
and in listening to the strains which should burst from angels’ 
lips, at the mention of his name, who sits on the bright, the 
burning throne, which the writer of the Revelation saw ; and 
who is encompassed by multitudes, clad in white garments, with 
palms in their hands, singing ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing,’ 

E. 
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CHARLES II. IN THE CHARACTER OF LOUIS 
KERNEYGUY, AND ALICE LEE.* 


[By Mrs. Jane E. Locke.] 


In Woodstock’s ancient castle hall, 
: | The youthful monarch sate ; 
A Scottish page, he seemed to all— 
Exiled from throne and state. 


His crown, his sceptre, and his lance, 
And robe of royalty— 

Nay, all that could his pride enhance, 

Put off—a wanderer, he. 


His heavy, curling locks flowed free 
Over his silver lace— 

And kirtle, reaching to his knee, 

Disguised the Stuart race. 


Yet to his need, and to his care, 
Tho’ fugitive and low, 

A lady ministrant was there, 

The worshipped of his foe. 


His heart was touched, he knelt in awe, 
Licentiousness forgot— 
, Woman, in virtue robed, he saw, 
Woman, to bless his lot. 


And when in such a garb she stands, 
E’en monarchs lowly bend ; 

And yield the heart, and pledge the hand,— 

Worship, protect, defend. 


Her hand the wanderer gently prest, 
Then bowed to ask her love ; 


But she, with haughtiness possessed, 
: Thus with his passion strove. 


* See Woodstock? vol. 2d, chap. 
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Charles II. 


‘A page, a fugitive art thou, 
For shelter neath our roof— 

And think’st thou that my heart can bow, 
In love, to thy behoof?’ 


‘I would to Heaven,’ the Prince replied, 
* Rested on this alone, 

Objections to my suit ; allied 
I am to England’s throne. 


‘ Poor as I now before thee stand, 
And void of all renown, 

Know thou that this unjewelled hand, 
Can give to thee a crown.’ 


In unbelieving scorn she stood, 
His passion to deride— 

‘ Ay, keep it, make thy treasure good 
To one of rank and pride ; 


‘ My lord, (if such thy title be,) 
Tho’ bondage, thrall, were mine, 

I would not give this hand to thee, 
Were even empires thine.’ 


‘ Dost spurn my love, my heart,’ he said, 
‘ As ‘twere a worthless thing ; 
Believe, I am a monarch, maid,’ 
A Stuart—Charles, your king.’ 


Instant she knelt before her lord, 
Her lip had touched his hand : 

* Bow not,’ he said, ‘ rise at my word, 
Thy sovereign gives command. 


‘ Stand up; to thee is homage due, 
Thou beauteous, lovely one ; 

I bend, and as a suppliant sue— 
Repulsed, what were a throne?’ 


At once upright the maiden stood, 
Obedient to her king ; 

In awed, but calm and silent mood, 
Her spirit summoning, 


The monarch clasped her to his breast, 
In ecstacy of soul ; 
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Charles II. 


Enamored, lip to lip he prest, 
As he had gained his goal. 


The maid recoiled with lofty mien, 


Collected, dignified ; 
‘My king, the same to me thoud’st been, 


Low, as in regal pride. 


‘ Thy loyal subject here I stand, 
Obedient to thy will ; 

In all things else, my heart and hand, 

Are mine to guerdon still. 


* Mine equal only can command, 

These, all my worldly wealth ; 
I could not take my sovereign's hand 
And queen it, but by stealth. 


* Nor could I, in my loyalty, 

Aspire to Englands crown ; 
Dishonoring it, dishonor thee, 
Or gain a cursed renown. 


‘ Still more, I may be candid here, 
# My heart thy foe has won ; 

And faithless to whate’er was dear, 
I'd prove not for a throne. 


‘ He’s virtuous, tho’ thine enemy, 
Pure, tho’ thy direst foe, 

And in comparison with me, 
E’en royalty is low. 


= ‘ Unswayed by all ambitious schemes, 
To faithful woman's heart ; 
Know this, in love with her, no dreams 


Of splendor, bear a part. 


* Once fixed, she turns not from the star 
That lighted up her youth; 

Neglected, still she worships there, 

Come ill, or wrong, or truth.’ 


The maiden blushed, bowed and retired, 
The king in silence stood ; 

The passions that his youth had fired, 

All, all at once subdued. 
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‘ And this is woman,’ he exclaimed, 
‘Woman in purity, 

Guided by what is virtue named, 
From all corruption free. 


*Oh woman, never rend aside 
This veil of loveliness ; 

But wear it as thy garb of pride, 
Thine own peculiar dress. 


‘I would that once again were mine 
The sunny days of youth— 

How would I change the libertine 
To honor, virtue, truth !’ 


CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 


The cultivation of flowers, and indeed every thing connect- 
ed with gardening, has a most happy influence upon the dispo- 
sition, as well as the health. I scarcely know an instance of a 
lady being at the same time ill-tempered, and fond of cultivating 
flowers. I have known those, to whom sorrow had become 
familiar, find in flowers a solace for a wounded heart. To the 
cheerful they suggest images of hope and happiness, and to the 
disturbed mind they seem to have the power of imparting seren- 
ity. It is not after a walk among those silent: witnesses to the 
power and benevolence of God, and inhaling the morning air 
from their dewy petals, that a woman would be likely to use 
ungentle expressions towards her husband, her children or do- 
mestics.— Mrs. Phelp’s Female Student. 
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ELLEN MAY. 


Every one who has passed through the quiet village, which 
was Ellen’s home, will recognise, in my descriptions, its promi- 
nent features. The lofty mountain, leaned, and smoothed down 
its northern declivity, by an immense slide of trees, earth and 
stones, which happened there a few years since; the broad, 
rapid river, crossing the town diagonally, from west to east; 
the towering ridge of freestone, which extends along its south- 
ern border, and the long range of white-washed cottages, which 
skirts the northern—interrupted, now and then, by a stately, 
— mansion, shut in by heavy elms, or branching 

One of these castles belonged to Ellen’s parents. It was ele- 
gant, and aristocratic in appearance, as were its occupants in 
character. The long avenue which conducted to it, was close- 
ly shaded by large trees, and the porch was supported by doric 
columns, which, in summer, were buried with flowering honey- 

uckles, of most luxuriant growth. , 

Ellen was the youngest, and only surviving, of -four daugh- 
ters. She grew up like a beautiful flower, within the shadow of 
those ancient trees—as sweet and artless a creature, as the heart 
could imagine. Her parents had wealth, education, and good 
taste. They gave to their little daughter every advantage which 
could be procured for her; and, with her books, drawing, mu- 
sic, and visiting the poor with her mother, her time passed 
swiftly and happily away, until the death of that kind parent— 
the first affliction which dimmed her blue eyes with tears. How 
dark a cloud is that which death draws over the little circle of 
a retired family ! 

Ellen had a cousin, three years older than herself—George 
Granville May. He was an orphan, and poor. Through the gen- 
erosity of her father, he was receiving his education, at the col- 
lege, in an adjoining town. He came home to attend the death- 
bed of his aunt—to follow her to the grave—and to mingle his 
tears, with those of the beloved friends she had left. On the night 
before he returned to his college, he walked with Ellen beside 
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the river. They talked of their departed friend, and repeated 
her dying admonition to them, resolving that her God should 
be their God, and that while they lived, they would confide in 
her Savior, and follow his example. A resolution which secur- 
ed to them a consolation in the troubles, which afterwards dark- 
ened their lives for a time. 

‘Do not be making yourself unhappy, Ellen,’ said George, 
anxiously, as he was leaving ber, ‘I will spend all my sabbaths 
with you now, as my uncle has requested me to do, and per- 
haps, by and by, I may bring my friend, Harry March, with 
me, if your father is willing. He’ is, I think, decidedly the 
first scholar in our class, though he is usually called the sec- 
ond.’ This was true, for George was the first—‘ He has lost 
his mother too, though it was some time since, but he looks at 
her picture every day, and never ceases to mourn for her.’ 

‘ As | shall never cease to mourn for mine,’ said Ellen. 


HARRY MARCH. 


This young scholar, the son of an exceedingly plain, and al- 
most illiterate man, an honest, hard-working tailor, was a tall, 
princely-looking youth, with a high, open brow, and a clear 
black eye, from the refulgence of which, one would almost 
shrink. His intellectual powers were such, as to bring him in- 
to notice, directly after his admission to the college ; and his 
manly and generous temper, secured for him the good opinion 
which his personal advantages had gained. 

‘You shall have the best learning that money can give you, 
Harry,’ said his kind father ; ‘but after you’ve gained it, you 
must come back and take up my trade, for I am convinced that 
its one of the best in the world.’ 

‘ But, father,’ cried Harry, earnestly, ‘I would very much 
rather be a lawyer, like William Bacon’s father. It’s very res- 
pectable, and—’ 

‘ And so,’ replied his father, ‘is tailoring respectable, if it is 
honestly and faithfully done ; and it is a business more to be 
depended on than the law. If times are hard, people will 
do without law, or with a very little, but they must have 
clothes, at all times. 1’ll not stand,’ added he, observing Har- 
ry’s look of disappointment, and mortification, ‘17ll not stand 
about your working with your own fingers, as I have done, see- 
ing you have been so differently educated ; but you must over- 
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see the whole establishment, and that will take up all your time, 
for it’s getting pretty large already, quite too large for me; for I 
find I am getting old, and losing my strength—I want a younger 
and stronger arm to help me.’ 

These last words melted down Harry’s opposition to his 
father’s will. The tears started as he gazed for ‘a moment on 
his wrinkled forehead, and, grasping his hard hand, he promised 
to fulfil his wishes implicitly. The old man was satisfied, and 
in the happiness of a light conscience, Harry forgot his wounded 

ride. ‘If, said he, mentally, ‘I can perform my duty to my 
ather, and render him happy—if I can rise above my class- 
mates at college, and bear away the first honors—if 1 can es- 
tablish a character for intelligence and honorable conduct, I will 
not care if I ama tinker. In a republican country, at least, ev- 
ery honest employment must be respectable.’ 

With such reflections, Harry left his home for the distant 
town where his education was to be completed. He entered 
upon his studies with the determination that no one should rise 
above him, in the scale of merit. Every morning sun found 
him up and prepared to commence his lessons ; and every eve- 
ning, as it faded into night, left him still lingering with his books. 
The result of his diligent habits was, that he succeeded in ren- 
dering himself distinguished, but not in gaining the first honors. 
There was one boy, two years younger than himself, whose 
progress he could not, by any means, equal. All the residue 
of his class were far behind him. 

The first impulse of Harry’s heart was, to regard hanghtily, 
and enviously, the one whose brilliant powers of mind so far 
ecliped his own ; and when he found his most diligent efforts 
all ineffectual to place him highest, he felt, for the time, that he 
could not submit to such a thing. He had never dreamed of a 
disappointment. True, he was the acknowledged second in 
the class, far beyond his class-mates, and but little inferior to 
the first. Yet still, his proud hopes had not been realized. ‘I 
am to be a tailor,’ said he, ‘ and I shall need this consolation, 
that I have been the first scholar in my class.’ When, howev- 
er, he learned that George May was an orphan, destitute of all, 
but a noble heart and a brilliant name, his proud feelings gave 
way, and he extended to him frankly, ‘the generous hand of 
friendship,’ no longer envying the grand eminence he had at- 
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tained, but rejoicing in all the praise which was bestowed on 
him, more than if he himself had received it. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


It was in his junior year that George May presented his 
friend to his beautiful cousin. Ellen was now fifteen—George 
had loved her tenderly, from his childhood, and whenever the 
idea of wife had crossed his boyish fancy, his thoughts had im- 
mediately reverted to her, as the only one, who could, by any 
possibility, in future time receive that title from him. She 
loved him too, as he was very well aware, and he never dream- 
ed that she could love another better. He had never known a 
rival, and never expected to find one. He knew that he was 
poor, but Ellen cared nothing for wealth, He was tall and 
handsome, with dark blue eyes, sliaded by heavy lashes, and 
soft chesnut hair, like his cousin’s,’curling naturally, as did hers. 
His manners were frank and independent, and he was the first 
scholar in his class—what had he to fear from a rival ? 

Ellen had never talked or thought much of matrimony. She 
had read very few novels. She still considered herself as a 
child, simply supposing that whenever she grew up, she would, 
perhaps, have a wedding, and a new house, as others did. She 
had never seen a wedding, but had heard one described, and 
knew that it differs from a funeral in these respects, that they 
wear white instead of black, and that there is no dead person 
present. She loved her cousin dearly, and thought him very 
obliging to bring his friend to visit her, as she had seen very 
few young people, having rarely been out of her parents’ sight. 
She had learned every thing from ladies, and never had a mas- 
ter in her life. She was not acquainted with any young gen- 
tleman, excepting her cousin George, and two of their neigh- 
bor’s sons, whom she disliked for the roughness of their man- 
ners. So George stood alone in his cousin’s affections, until 
he brought his handsome friend to see her. 

Harry and George arrived sooner than they were expected, 
and the latter forgot to rap as he might have done when he 
came with a stranger. Ellen was singinga sad air for her fa- 
ther, to the accompaniment of her piano. Her father arose and 
received the young gentleman with stately courtesy ; but his 
daughter, quite abashed by the piercing eye and martial whis- 
kers of the stranger, forgot that any thing was required of her- 
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self, and retreated to the farther side of the piano, never ven- 
turing to lift her eyes when the gentleman was presented to her, 
but only dropping a slight courtesy, and saying never a word. 

She did not find courage tosay any thing, except in answer 
to direct questions, that evening. She, however, played to 
him with quivering fingers, and sung with a trembling voice. 
At George’s request, she showed him her drawings, and her 
sketches of the beautiful scenery of her native village ; and 
though she was too bashful to say one word, Harry left her with 
the impression, as he afterwards told George, that she was the 
loveliest and most intellectual little creature he ever had seen. 

‘ And how do you like my friend, Ellen ?’ said George, the 
next time they met. 

* Oh, I do not know, I was so afraid of him. He is very 
splendid, | am sure—but 1 do not know whether [ like him 
much.’ 

‘You will like him,’ returned George, ‘when you find how 
good and generous he is—and such a magnificent scholar too— 
I can assure you, he is the admiration of all his acquaintance.’ 

* Perhaps I shall like him,’ said Ellen, carelessly ; ‘ indeed I 
do a little now, but he looks so fierce in his whiskers, that I do 


not dare to speak to him.’ 
‘Those whiskers are very much admired,’ said George, ‘1 


wish I had them.’ 
‘They are not half so pretty as pussy’s,’ said Ellen, affection- 
ately caressing the cat, who looked up gratefully in her face, as 


if she fully appreciated the compliment. 


THE TRIAL OF FRIENDSHIP. 


The next time George brought his friend home with him, 
was on a beautiful autumn evening. The summer heats were 
passed, and the winter chills not yet come. The air was mild 
and serene. ‘They went out upon the river, and while the ful! 
moon looked brightly down upon them, they gave their little 
bark to the current, and Ellen lent her sweet voice to the ac- 
companiment of Harry’s flute and George’s violin. It was an 
hour of romance—of magical sweetness: oh how few such 
hours diversify the landscape of life. 

When the strain had passed, all joined in speaking of the 
beauty of the night, and the delightful effect of the reverbera- 
tion from the heavy woods which overhung the river. Ellen, 
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only, was silent—not wholly as before, from bashfulness, but 
from a new and deep admiration of the princely creature who 
sat before her—one more beautiful in person, and more elegant 
in manners, than she had ever seen, or even imagined. Harry 
had always attended the best schools, where his superb exterior 
had brought him into notice ; his manly and generous temper, 
had gained him esteem, and his brilliant talents commanded 
the homage of his class-mates. George had always been sen- 
sible of his friend’s advantages, both natural and acquired ; but 
feeling himself in every respect his equal, if not his superior, 
he never even dreamed that he might supplant him in the affec- 
tions of his dearest object on earth. 

He had been engaged in a conversation with his uncle and 
Harry, when his eye suddenly rested on Ellen, and he caught 
the expression of her countenance—an expression as beautiful 
and animated, as it was new. She was looking at Harry, and, 
judging from her face alone, one would have thought she was 
gazing at an angel. George looked at her with wonder—‘ How 
beautiful she is, to-night,’ thought he—‘ and she begins to ap- 
preciate my friend.’ Suddenly the idea crossed his mind— 
‘What if she should finally prefer him to me ? ’—It came with 
a chill to his heart. He rubbed his hand violently across his 
brow, to repel the thought of jealousy, which, however, return- 
ed again, when he saw Ellen’s lighted eye still fixed on his 
friend ; and, following it to its object, he wondered not that she 
should be attracted by one so different from all she had ever 
seen. 

‘I will not bring him here so often,’ thought he ; ‘I cannot 
afford to lose the loveliest and sweetest of earthly treasures. I 
have been very foolish—I have trusted too, to my powers of 
pleasing—I will not ask him here so often.’ 

His precaution came too late. Mr. May shook hands with 
Harry, at parting, and cordially invited him to visit at his house 
as often as he could make it pleasant to himself, which offer 
Harry very gratefully accepted, saying that he was so far from 
all his friends, that he would value highly the privilege of visit- 
ing him. 

From this time, Harry was a constant guest at Mr. May’s, 
and George had the mortification to perceive, that, as Ellen’s 
diffidence wore away, she became exceedingly frank, and even 
affectionate towards his friend. He, from the commencement 
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of their acquaintance, had been delighted with her ; and she, 
now, seemed fully to reciprocate his kind regards. The blush 
deepened on her cheek when he came, and the tear started in 
her eye whenever he went away. ‘She never loved me so,’ 
thought George. Her manner towards him was unchanged, 
and her feelings were the same, for she knew not how to dis- 
semble; but her heart was given to his friend. 

It is probable that if she had not seen Harry so soon, she 
would, in time, have become entirely attached to George, who 
was, in every respect, as noble in mind and person as Harry. 
She had always seen him, always loved him, and believed him 
the finest boy she had ever seen. She would, eventually, have 
loved him with all her heart, and then she would not have been 
attracted by a beautiful stranger: but George introduced his 
friend too soon. He had not secured her affections, and they 
were taken by surprise. It was now too late to be taking pre- 
cautions against the robber. The jewel was gone. 

George could not quarrel with his friend, for he knew that 
Harry was as ignorant of his attachment to Ellen, as was she 
herself. There was no one to blame, and no cause for com- 
plaint, even if his proud heart could have stooped to such a 
thing. But his fate was sealed—his earthly treasure lost: what 
availed it to him that he was the pride and envy of his class ? 
The one, for whose sake he had given his days and nights to 
laborious study—to gain whose affections, he had diligently 
sought, by all possible efforts to render himself good and esti- 
mable, was the prize of his favored inferior. His heart rebelled 
against his stern destiny, and the despair which leads to sin and 
degradation was gathering over his spirit. Here it was, in the 
crisis of his fate, that religious principles came to his aid, and 
saved him. ‘I can never be happy in this world,’ said he, 
‘but I will be honorable, good, and usefnl. I will seek the hap- 

iness of all within the sphere of my influence. I shall always 
be sad, but I will not be misanthropic. This attachment, so fa- 
tal to my peace, I cannot break ; but I will see that the two no- 
ble beings, which it binds together, be not, in any way which I 
can prevent, grieved or crossed.’ 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Time passed. The senior year was completed, and, before 
departing to his distant home, Harry came to solicit of Mr. 
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May, the hand of his daughter. Mr. May received the propo- 
sal with great kindness, and told the young man he should be 
proud of an alliance with him. Suddenly Harry retreated a 
few steps, while the blood rushed to his brow. He knew that 
the gentleman was excessively aristocratic in his notions, and 
had an anti-republican horror of all mechanical employments. 
He felt that the time was now arrived when he must tell him of 
his destination in Jife—of which he had never yet prevailed on 
himself to inform him ; but his lips trembled and he could not 
speak. Mr. May was astonished at his emotion, and inquired 
the cause of it, With a strong effort, Harry brought himself to 
tell him that he must now quit his studies, and enter upon an 
employment which was not altogether to his taste and wishes. 
It was his father’s will. 

Mr. May was startled: he hesitated a few moments, and 
then said, with considerable emphasis, ‘ Your father must be 
persuaded, and you shall study the law with me.’ 

‘It was my very request to my father,’ replied Harry, ‘ that I 
might study the law ; but his heart is set upon my following his 
trade. He is an old man, and in infirm health. He is a kind 
father, and thinks it is best for me. Should I refuse to fulfil his 
wishes, it would break his heart, and I should follow his gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.’ 

Mr. May looked earnestly at him: he saw that he was de- 
termined ; and, turning silently away, he walked the room in 
great and evident perplexity of mind ; then suddenly returning to 
Harry, and taking his hand respectfully—* You are a brave and 
noble spirited young man,’ said he, and I shall always be proud of 
your friendship, in whatever situation your sense of duty may 
iead you to place yourself—but,’—here he hesitated, and averted 
his face, ‘my daughter will marry, if any, a professional man, 
probably one of my own profession—I shall soon wish to leave 
it, and the young man who shall take my place, will do so with 
a flattering prospect of success. I am heartily sorry for your 
destination, both on my own account, and my daughter’s,’ ad- 
ded he, on observing the change in Harry’s countenance—the 
ghastly paleness—the lips tightly compressed. It was the bit- 
ter struggle of the spirit determined upon the right course, 
against the affections which were firmly drawing him towards 
the wrong. Harry could not speak; he bowed and left the 
room. 
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Ellen was in her own chamber, awaiting, with a beating heart, 
the result of a conversation, which, she doubted not, was to 
terminate favorably to her happiness. ‘I cannot speak to her 
now,’ thought Harry, as he opened the hall-door. Upon the 
steps, he met George, returning from a solitary walk, thinking 
himself the saddest wretch under the blue heaven. ‘ Gracious,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ Harry, how pale you are—what has happened ?’ 

‘Come down with me to the water, and 1 will tell you all,’ 
said Harry. 

They walked down to the woody bank of the river, with 
hurried steps and not speaking a word. ‘ For goodness’ sake 
tell me now, at once,’ cried George ; ‘I can bear your looks of 
despair no longer.’ Harry threw his arms around his neck, and 
burst into tears. George wept too, for he was deeply affected 
by the appearance of a sorrow greater than his own. 

‘I am a miserable wretch,’ said Harry, ‘ I have been living 
in an elysium of beautiful anticipations, which are now forever 
crushed. 1 have asked Ellen of her father, and he has rejected 
me, because I am to be a tailor.’ 

‘ You shall not be a tailor, indeed, you shall be a lawyer, and 
we will study together,’ said George. ‘Impossible,’ replied 
Harry,—‘ my father is a tailor. It is his determination that | 
should follow his business—lI have consented, and I shall not re- 
cede from my promise—my destiny is fixed.’ 

George perceived at once, from the expression of his face, 
that he was not to be dissuaded from his resolution. ‘ Then,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘my uncle’s prejudices shall yield, indeed they 
shall—Ellen does not care what business you may choose. 
She loves you sincerely, and always will. Her happiness 
shall never be sacrificed to her father’s pride. Wait here, I 
will see my uncle.’ He hastily left him, and returned home. 

‘I wish I had not suffered him to go,’ thought Harry, the 
moment he was out of sight—‘ I never will marry the daughter 
of a man who despises me, merely on account of my occupa- 
tion—an occupation which I take upon compulsion.’ 

While Ellen was impatiently awaiting the result of the con- 
ference, in the drawing-room, she heard the hall-door open, and 
ran to the window to see who could be going away. She saw 
Harry and George passing down the avenue in very great haste, 
and an apprehension of some undefined evil, came over her 
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mind. She ran down stairs—her father was hurriedly pacing 
the room. 

‘ Father,’ cried she, ‘ where are George and Harry gone?’ 
A single glance at her anxious face, assured him that conceal- 
ment would be useless. Drawing her gently toward the sofa, 
and placing her beside him, he said, in as kind a tone as_possi- 
ble—‘ My dear Ellen, you are quite too young to think of mat- 
rimony ; but, this morning an offer was made to me, for your 
hand—I think it possible that it was made with your knowledge.’ 
Ellen looked down with swimming eyes and burning cheeks— 
‘ Very well,’ continued her father, ‘1 am not going to blame 
you, Ellen; you are a good girl, and would not, knowingly, 
propose any thing offensive to me. I respect Mr. March—I 
shall always remain his friend—I have, however,’ he added, 
hesitatingly, for he saw how the crimson was fading away from 
his daughter’s cheek, ‘ rejected him, because I wish my daugh- 
ter to marry, if any one, a professional man. Mr. March is to 
be a tailor.’ 

‘ He is gone, then,’—cried Ellen, sinking back on the sofa, 
in utter bewilderment of grief. Suddenly a hasty step was 
heard in the hall. Ellen flew to see if Harry had returned, 
but itwas George. She was retiring, but his look of affection- 
ate pity recalled her. She took his hand, and would have told 
him her trouble. —‘ I know it all, dear Ellen,’ said he, ‘ do not 
trouble yourself about it—I can persuade my uncle, I am sure.’ 

‘You are my true friend, George,’ cried Ellen ; and, throwing 
her arms round his neck, she kissed him, as she used to do 
when she was a little girl, forgetting that she was almost seven- 
teen: then recollecting herself, she ran tightly up to her room 
to await the result of the second negociation. 

George’s earnest look at once convinced his uncle that there 
was a fourth person in the secret. 

‘Well, George,’-said he, ‘I have had a very unpleasant in- 
terview with Harry, and a still more painful one with my 
daughter. I believe 1 have done right ; but the young people 
seem to take it very much to heart. What do you think of it, 
George ?’ 

‘ Why, sir, if you will allow me to express my opinion, I 
consider Harry Marcl: as altogether the finest young man I 
have ever known. In whatever occupation he may feel it his 
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duty to engage, he will show himself a gentleman, and a man of 
honor— he will be distinguished and respected.’ 

‘I have no doubt,’ returned Mr. May, ‘ but he will be.a dis- 
tinguished and respectable tailor ; but my daughter must look 
higher.’ Then, approaching George, and lowering his voice, 
he added—‘ Your cousin has always seemed to love you, 
George, and I think you are as much attached to her as Harry 
can be. If he were away, I have no doubt she would soon for- 
get him, for she is very young ; and I know of no one whom I 
should choose for a son-in-law, in preference to yourself.’ 

George looked down and was silent. There was a momen- 
tary struggle between his affection and his good principles ; but 
the latter, strengthened by former victories, gained the prece- 
dence. He raised his head with a manly dignity, and replied, 
‘I thank you, my dear sir, for your good opinion. I should be 
happy, if, indeed, 1 might possess Ellen’s affections ; but I can 
never marry a wife without a heart. Hers, I know, is forever 
devoted to Harry March. He is, in every respect, worthy of 
her ; and, sir, in this republican couniry, every honest employ- 
ment is honorable, if it is in the hands of an honorable man. It 
is to anhonorable man, and a true gentleman, that your daugh- 
ter has given her affections, and I believe it will be her ruin if 
they ‘are crossed. If he were a man of irreligious habits, vulgar 
manners, or even of inferior abilities, I would steadily oppose 
him in his attempt to gain my cousin’s heart ; but when only a 
single objection can be made to him, and that merely the 
somewhat ungenteel, but certainly honest and productive busi- 
ness he has determined to follow,—I fear, sir, you may forever 
regret that you have repelled him from you. Even the circum- 
stance of his relinquishing the profession upon which he had 
set his heart, and submitting to follow the one least agreeable 
to his wishes, for the sake of his kind but ignorant father, is ex- 
ceedingly creditable to his good principles and feelings. Who- 
ever knows him, will know these circumstances, and no one 
will esteem him the less, because he is a laboring, instead of a 
professional gentleman. Besides, sir, his father is very old and 
infirm ; he has had asecond stroke of paralysis, as I am told, and 
itis possible, that at some future time, his son may find himself 
at liberty to follow some occupation more agreeable to his 
taste.’ 

This last argument, which George felt very sorry to be oblig- 
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ed to resort to, was the most effectual of all, and Mr. May con- 
sented to take the subject into consideration. After pacing the 
room alone for an hour more, he wrote a note to Harry, saying 
that he had thought more of the subject, and concluded that he 
could not better secure his daughter’s happiness, than by giv- 
ing her to so estimable a person ; observing that he cherished a 
strong hope that he might yet find himself at liberty to study 
the law, at some future time.’ 

‘ Heaven grant that I may,’ cried Harry, as he laid down the 
note, and threw himself on his knees, to thank God for this un- 
expected light upon his prospects. 

sWhen George came to congratulate him, he embraced him 
with the deepest gratitude, saying that he should ever feel in- 
debted to him for whatever of happiness he might enjoy in this 
world. He little knew how sad a spirit was hidden by the 
smile with which his friend wished him joy. 

And Ellen—her thankfulness was only spoken by tears, but it 
was not, therefore, the less affecting. 


CHANGES. 


In a few days after these events, Harry received a letter, 
saying that his father had had another aid more severe attack of 
palsy, and that, if his son wished to speak to him before his 
death, he must come immediately. Harry departed, and rode 
day and night, until he reached his home. 

‘Now,’ thought Mr. May, will arrive the hour of Harry’s 
deliverance : but it was not to be so. 

Mr. March was evidently drawing near to his end, when his 
son arrived. He slowly opened his eyes, when told that his 
son was come, and faintly articulated, ‘ My good boy, you'll 
keep your promise to your poor father.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Harry, in a voice almost choked by emo- 
tion. Even if he had stoutly refused to comply with his wish- 
es until that hour, he could not then have denied him ; although 
if his father’s mind had remained uninjured, he would have 
readily perceived that it would not be well for his son to enter 
upon an employment, to which he was so averse—entirely ig- 
norant of it as he was, and without any counsellor or guide. 

It was a last hope, that Harry had been so fondly cherishing ; 
for his father, grasping his hand, looked up gratefully in his 

face, and expired. His destination in life was now fixed, for 
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his slightest promise was as binding as if it had been made upon 
the perdition of his soul. 

It was a few months after this that Harry was married, and 
Ellen left her affectionate parent, and her quiet village home, 
for the ceremony and the bustle of the city. Beautiful and 
happy, and seventeen, the long vista of the future presented 
nothing to her anticipation, but pure felicity—unbroken—un- 
troubled. 

George had never entirely recovered his spirits, since the 
loss of his early love ; and now he became suddenly possessed 
by an utter weariness of study, and a desire to travel, so strong 
that his uncle thought it best to furnish him with the means ef 
visiting foreign countries. He bade farewell to his native land, 
and embarked for France. 

Harry found his new occupation excessively irksome ; and 
although he tried honestly to fulfil its duties, it is not surprising 
that he should have had small profits, and frequent losses. 
Whenever he could sedteceutieatly leave his store for his be- 
loved studies, and the society of his sweet young wife, he was 
perfectly happy. ‘The residue of his time passed wearily 
enough ; but he had the consolation that he was doing what he 
regarded as his duty, without which, he could, in no situation 
in life, have been contented even. 

Within two years after Ellen’s marriage, her father was at- 
tacked by a violent fever. There was real distress and anxiety 
in his household, for he was sincerely beloved by his old ser- 
vants. All were thinking only of what they might do to restore 
their master ; and in the hurry and bustle of attending him, the 
house took fire, and burnt to the ground, there being no engine 
in the village. ‘The excitement and fatigue of removing the in- 
valid, increased his malady, and he lived but a week. There 
had been no insurance, and nothing of consequence was saved 
from the flames. The stately mansion, and the proud master 
were suddenly swept away from the face of the earth. Many 
tears were shed—but what avails sorrow ? To the dead, noth- 
ing. 

“Before this heavy cloud had passed away, another of deeper 
tinge overshadowed the bright blue of Ellen’s mental horizon. 
The scarlet fever spread through the city, carrying consterna- 
tion apd death with it. Ellen and the little George Henry 
were severely ill. Harry watched by them with unreposing 
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solicitude, and continual prayer to Heaven for their restoration. 
He felt that all which rendered life dear was in peril. They be- 
gan to recover, and deep was the joy and the gratitude which 
swelled his heagt. It was now Ellen’s turn to be an anxious 
watcher by the bed of suffering. Her husband was attacked by 
the same frightful malady, and, already enfeebled as he was by 
excessive exertion and fatigue, he fell an easy prey to its pow- 
er ; and Ellen was left a lonely and heart-broker widow. 

We may talk and write about death with calmness ; butitis a 
fearful thing when it really comes—closing forever the eyes 
which have often beamed on us in tenderness unutterable ; 
sping forever the voice whose melody thrilled the deepest 

Mords of our affections. Oh there is a woe in it, which may 
only be felt—it may not be told. 

Ellen had lived retiredly with her husband, and made very 
few acquaintances—none which she particularly valued. Har- 
ry was proud, and as he could not associate with the very first 
class, he chose to have very few associates. While her hus- 
band lived, Ellen cared not for other friends ; but now, she 
would have been glad of them. She felt herself alone in the 
world, and only her confidence in Heaven preserved her from 
despair. For a time she was exceedingly melancholy, and 
seemingly indifferent to every thing except her feeble little boy, 
and the memory of his lost father. 

The prospect of a new calamity awakened her from her stu- 
por. Bereavement and loneliness she had already felt, but pov- 
erty was an evil of which she had never dreamed. 

It was found, upon the settlement of her husband’s affairs, 
that there was very little property remaining: there was sufli- 
cient to educate the little son, but not enough to support his 
mother also. This was an unlooked-for difficulty ; and when 
Ellen thought of her beautiful boy, she felt that she would rather 
live in the most humble retirement and even labor for her own 
maintenance, than suffer her dearest clild to grow up in igno- 
rance, and destitute of the advantages which contributed to ren- 
der his father so distinguished in his early youth. 

Resolved to do something for her own support, and not to 
be indebted for either her own, or her son’s maintenance, El- 
len wrote to her old nurse, who lived in a neighboring town, to 
know if she could probably obtain employment there, as a 
teacher of music, drawing, and other elegant accomplishments, 
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of which she was mistress. ‘The nurse returned answer that in- 
quiry was then being made, in that place, for a teacher of those 
branches, and that she would, probably, find ample encourage- 
ment, should she offer her services for that purpose. She sent 
her the names of the committee who were appointed to engage 
an instructress, adding, that, ‘if Miss Ellen would come, she 
would do all in her power, to make her contented. She would 
take care of the little boy, and do every thing else she could to 
assist her. She was sure she could never repay the kindness 
she had received from Ellen’s mother, who had considered her 
distress when she was a lone woman, with four children on her 
hands, helped her to the neat little house in which she was 
living, assisted her to furnish it, and found employment for h 
by means of which she could support her little family. What- 
ever she could do for the daughter of her best friend, would 
be little enough. She had a nice spare room, to which Miss 
Ellen should be heartily welcome ; and she hoped that, after 
removing from the noisy, dusty city, to the pleasant, quiet vil- 
lage, she would find herself wonderfully better, in health and 
spirits. 

P Thus encouraged, Ellen wrote to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, giving him suitable references, in regard to her charac- 
ter and acquirements ; and, in avery short time, her mind was 
set at rest by a favorable reply. 

With a heavy heart, our young widow resolved on the dispo- 
sal of her paintings, her beautiful furniture, and every thing, 
excepting her piano, and a few articles which were absolutely 
necessary in her new situation. 

She was little more than nineteen, and the infant Harry had 
completed his first year, when they left their elegant home for 
nurse Kilburn’s humble cottage. It was a melancholy change 
for one who never had known aught but affluence and ease. 
She was engaging in a most laborious and irksome occupation, 
for the procuring of her daily bread; but with streaming eyes, 
and a grateful heart, she thanked God that there were any 
means by which she might support herself, and save her son 
from the mortifying consciousness of obligation to any but his 
natural protector. 

Ellen was surprised to see so large and pleasant a town, and 
really delighted with the neat and romantic look of nurse Kil- 
burn’s cottage, embowered as it was in luxuriant apple-trees, 
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and ornamented in front with roses and honey-suckles. The 
school-house was very near her home, and it was an exceeding- 
ly nice and commodious little building. Her pupils were very 
ignorant, but generally neat and good tempered girls. She en- 
tered upon her new duties with a determination to perform them 
honestly, and to find her pleasure in them. She succeeded, 
not only in rendering herself useful and beloved, but even con- 
tented and cheerful. 


THE VILLAGE ARISTOCRACY. 


‘ What a genteel little miss our school ma’am is,’ said good- 
natured Martha Lane, the minister’s daughter, one afternoon, 
atthe sewing circle. 

* Genteel enough,’ observed Miss Goodwin, ‘ but not by any 
means young. She is a widow, and her youngest child is with 
her, at old Mrs. Kilburn’s:’ Miss Goodwin had already twenty- 
eight years. ‘I haveno doubt she is thirty-five years old,’ ad- 
ded the young lady. 

‘ [like her,’ continued Miss Lane, ‘and wish we might have 
her in our society, whether she is a widow or not.’ 

‘That will never do,’ cried frank Miss Catlin, ‘ we have on- 
ly a precious few beaux, and her sweet face would bewitch them 
altogether.’ 

‘How can you praise such a baby-face,’ exclaimed Miss 
Plympton, an enormous girl of sixteen, with masculine features, 
and huge black eyes. ‘She seems to me a mere child.’ 

‘Whether she be child or widow, bewitching or indifferent,’ 
said Miss Kettell, the rich jeweller’s daughter, ‘she is too poor 
to have much society or to entertain company, even if we could 
think of visiting her in such an ungenteel place.’ 

Here the question was put to rest by the oracle of the co- 
tery, Miss Lambraid, the lawyer’s daughter, who very gravely 
observed, that ‘ although she herself cared very little for meye 
wealth or style, she could never think of admitting to their se- 
lect circle, the widow of an obscure tailor.’ This was decisive, 
and the subject was dropped. 

If any of the beaux afterwards inquired why the pretty little 
stranger was not invited to their parties, ‘We do not particular- 
ly fancy her,’ was the reply.‘ Are you afraid of her beauty >’ 
persevered the inquirers. ‘ We do not think her remarkably 
handsome,’ said they ; and the gentlemen gave up the point. 

VOL. IX. 2 
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Meanwhile, the little widow cared not for themselves, or the 
decision they had made against her. She attended to the du- 
ties of her school, and found her time passing so swiftly, that 
she would not have wished to attend their select circles, had 
she even been invited. 

The more closely she devoted herself to the improvement of 
her pupils, the more she became interested in them. She saw, 
also, the good effects of her example, and her instruction, upon 
their tempers and manners. Where she found vulgar haughtiness, 
she now saw gentleness and delicacy. Where was once stupidity, 
now shone the brightness of intellect. The mind which was once 
darkened by ignorance and infidelity, was now enlightened and 
purified by the influence of religious truth. These were changes 
which made Ellen’s heart glad, for she felt that she was useful ; 
and she had another source of true happiness—hert little son was 
growing a most sweet and beautiful child, and the tears of joy 
and pride shone in his mother’s eyes, whenever she stopped to 
gaze upon him. Every fine evening she walked with him along 
the banks of the lovely lake, near which nurse Kilburn’s cot- 
tage was situated, often speaking to him of his departed parent, 
and of his Almighty Father in heaven. 

Years passed thus, and Ellen was twenty-three—beautiful, 
cheerful, and respected, though not admitted to the ‘select cir- 
cle.’ 

Meanwhile, George was in a foreign land. He was engaged 
in business, and had already amassed considerable wealth. He 
had been informed of Harry’s decease, and written a letter of 
condolence to his cousin, not knowing, however, that she was 
poor and obliged totoil fora maintenance. But after the lapse 
of three years, on hearing that she remained unmarried, and out 
of society, he said to himself, ‘She is, perhaps, the same as 
when | left her, unchanged by the dissipations of the city, and 
the homage of unprincipled admirers. What if I should return 
to visit her ? She would then receive me with the same sisterly 
kindness which she formerly cherished for me, but never should 
I be able to make her love me as she loved my friend.” Here 
the whim struck him, (he had grown whimsical of late,) that if 
he could be introduced to her, as a stranger, he might possibly 
gain her affection, and be loved by her as his friend had been. 
He lay down to sleep with his mind possessed by this idea, and 
in his visions, Ellen came to him like an angel of love and beau- 
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ty. He thought of it again in the morning, and determined to 
revisit his native country, and, if possible, bring back with him 
the bride of his early dreams. 

One evening, Ellen was walking at sunset, with the little 
George Harry upon the banks of the lake. It was June, and 
the freshness of spring yet rested upon its wild scenery. The 
beautiful boy was in fine spirits, and although Ellen was gayer 
than usual that evening, she could not equal the merriment of 
her son, who ran on before her, singing and shouting—now and 
then hiding behind a bush, and springing out with a loud laugh 
when she came up to him. Ellen watched him with a glad 
heart, he was growing so like his fatker ; ‘ ah,’ thought she, 
‘that Heaven may aid me in imparting to him the same noble 
sentiments which guided his beloved parent.’ 

As they came round a bend of the lake, the boy caught the 
eye of a tall stranger, who was advancing towards them. He 
fixed a penetrating glance on the child, looked a moment at his 
mother, and then, with a slight inclination of the head, passed 
on. 

‘Aunt Kilburn,’ said Ellen, as she came in from her walk, ‘I 
have seen the most magnificent person, excepting my husband, 
whom I ever beheld.’ 

‘Why, have you,’ cried nurse, ‘who can he be ? Most like- 
ly, some stranger at the hotel.’ ‘ Probably,’ returned Ellen, 
and the subject was dropped. 

The next evening she met the stranger in nearly the same 
place. He was sitting on the bank, sketching the beautiful 
view in front. Harry broke away from his mother, and run- 
ning to the stranger, cried out, ‘ Will you let me see some of 
the pictures in your book?’ Ellen called him back, but the 
gentleman very good-naturedly took him on his kee, and showed 
him the sketches he had begun. 

‘ They are not very pretty,’ said Harry, looking a good deal 
disappointed. 

‘ Not very, to be sure,’ said the stranger, laughing, ‘ but they 
are the best 1 can make. They will look rather better after 
they are finished,’—and then turning to Ellen, observed, ‘ You 
have some beautiful views around you.’ 

‘ Very beautiful,’ said Ellen, and she wished she had courage 
to ask permission to see the sketch herself, and to converse 
with him about those things ; but it was so long since she had 
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seen a gentleman, that her heart failed her, and, taking little 
Harry’s hand, she observed it was late,’ and bade him good 
evening. 

‘Aunt Kilburn,’ cried Ellen, throwing down her hat, ‘ can- 
not you find out who is this stranger ? I have met him again, 
and he spoke of the beautiful prospects around the lake. Such 
a superb person, such elegant manners, and so sweet a voice I 
have not heard or seen in many years. He reminds me, too, 
of my dear cousin George.’ 

‘Dear me,’ cried nurse, ‘ Well, I’m going into widow Cros- 
by’s of an errand, I can find out there, if any where, for she 
keeps all the news.’ 

When Mrs. Kilburn returned, she told Ellen that the strang- 
er was a Mr. Granville, or Cranville, or some such sort of 
name—an Englishman, who was visiting this country. He was 
staying in town a few days to make sketches of the highlands 
and the lake. She added, that he had become acquainted with 
the Lombards, who were to have a great party on his ac- 
count, that same evening. 

‘I wish I knew the Lombards,’ thought Ellen, ‘I wonder 
they have never visited me, as their little sister attends my 
school.’ She had never given this subject a moment’s thought 
before, for she had been perfectly contented. She now retired 
to her room with a sad and disturbed mind. ‘ Why,’ said she 
to herself, ‘why am I, upon whom every advantage of educa- 
tion has been lavished, shut up ina village school-house, year 
after year, without a single well-informed and elegant friend to 
spend a social hour with me. Even they who are supposed to 
stand highest in this place, and who look down so proudly upon 
me, are people whom | would not once have noticed. My 
destiny is a hard one.’ 

These were wicked feelings, feelings of rebellion against the 
kind hand which had gently led her, thus far, in comfort and 
peace of mind. She felt that she was greatly in the wrong, 
and, throwing herself upon her knees, implored forgiveness of 
her heavenly Father, and acknowledging his numberless favors, 
resigned herself to his will, and her destiny to his keeping. She 
arose with a cheerful and submissive spirit. On that night her 
slumbers were quiet, and her dreams happy. Not until the 
heart is resigned to the will of Heaven, is it prepared to receive 
a blessing. 
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‘Miss Lombard’s party was a brilliant one—all her guests 
were delighted with the elegant stranger. He, on the contrary, 
was not generally pleased with them. 

So much heaping on of ill-assorted jewelry—so much aping 
of city manners, and city extravagances, in a small country 
town, utterly disgusted him. 

‘ Have you any good school in this place, Miss Lombard ?’ 
asked Mr. Granville, on hearing a richly dressed lady, use bad 
grammar. 

‘A very good one,’ was the reply—* Mrs. March teaches 
music, drawing, French, &c., with all the solid branches of ed- 
ucation. The misses are very fond of her.’ 

‘ And who is Mrs. March?’ asked Mr. Granville. 

‘IT really, have no acquaintance with her,’ said Miss Lom- 
bard, drawing herseif up with a dignified air,—‘ She is a widow 
woman. Her husband was a tailor, and very poor. She lives 
with a woman in this neighborhood, and has one of her children 
with her. She keeps a very good school,’ she added, careless- 
ly tossing her head. 

The light flashed from Mr. Granville’s eye, and his cheek 
flushed deeply, as he passed his hand quickly across his brow— 
‘I should like to see this school,’ said he ; ‘ every thing in your 
country is interesting to me.’ 

‘I will accompany you there to-morrow,’ said Miss Lom- 
bard. 

‘] shall be exceedingly indebted to you for the favor,’ replied 
Mr, Granville. 


A REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 


The next morning, about half an hour after Ellen had opened 
her school, there was a rap at the door. It was the stranger 
and Miss Lombard. Ellen blushed deeply, and wished she had 
known they were coming ; then recollecting that her own dress 
was, as usual, neat and becoming, and her pupils, as usual, 
cleanly and quiet, she felt that there was no cause for 
regret, except that she had lost the pleasure of anticipating 
the visit. She received her guests with perfect grace and 
sweetness of manner, though with evident embarrasment. Miss 
Lombard was exceedingly stiff and haughty, but Mr. Gran- 
ville’s ease and elegant courtesy, prevented Ellen from feeling 
wounded at, or even noticing, the coldness of her lady visitor. 

Some of her pupils were employed in copying her own 
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sketches and paintings of the most beautiful views around the 
Jake and the highlands. Mr. Granville bestowed on them the 
warmest praises, and requested her to show him the places 
from which the views were taken. She cheerfully consented, 
and he left her, not at all to Miss Lombard’s gratification, with 
a promise to call for her to walk the same evening. 

He came at his appointment, while the sun was yet high. 
Ellen felt a momentary shame that he should find her in so hun- 
ble a place ; but the feeling quickly vanished before the bright 
smile with which the courtly stranger expressed his admiration 
of nurse Kilburn’s romantic dwelling, and the perfect neatness 
and good taste of every thing around it, saying it was more like 
an English cottage than any he had yet seen in America. 

It was a delightful walk for Ellen. She was entirely at ease, 
for though she knew Mr. Granville could not be her cousin, yet 
the resemblance, and the tone of voice were so familiar that she 
conversed freely with the stranger, respecting the beautiful 
things around them. His expressive eye told her how much 
he admired her, and a brighter glow spread over her pure cheek. 
She was happy to be again with an intelligent person, who un- 
derstood and appreciated her ; for she had learned in seclusion 
the value of good society. 

From that time she saw Mr. Granville every day. She ad- 
mired, and in spite of her better reason, loved him. She could 
not believe that he would descend to one in her humble situation, 
and, even if he would, how did she know whether he were a 
really worthy man, and what his character had been? 

He made her an offer of his hand and she accepted him with 
a trembling heart, for she feared she was acting very imprudent- 
ly. She was, indeed—it was too rash. But when she found it 
was her own cousin George, she had no place for regrets, and 
she thanked Heaven, that to her deep affection she could add 
perfect confidence. 

They were married in the Methodist chapel, where nurse 
Kilburn always worshipped. The bride was dressed in a white 
frock and long blond veil. Her pupils stood around her in 
snowy robes, with white roses in their hair, and pearly tears in 
their eyes, while at a distance, in the wall pews, sat the disap- 

ointed village aristocracy, several members of which had firm- 

[ calculated on figuring in London as Mrs. George Granville. 
Nurse Kilburn’s heart was almost broken by the conflicting 
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emotions of joy and grief which the happy marriage and sudden 
departure of her lovely protége occasioned. But Ellen made 
her presents, and promised to write often, and her heart was 
comforted. 

At this time they are probably arrived in England, but if any 
one recollects to have met, in the course of the last summer, at 
Saratoga, at Niagara, or any other place of fashionable resort, 
a strikingly elegant Englishman, with a beautiful, bashful, yan- 
kee wife, seemingly about eighteen years of age, and a remarka- 
bly handsome boy of four, who attracted the admiration of all 
around them, he may rest assured that it was Mr. George G. 


May, and his family. 


TO MARY. 


‘ ] never loved’ one mortal thing, 
Were it a person, bird, or tree, 

But sorrow did her mantle fling 

To hide that treasured love from me. 


Now thou art twining round my heart, 

All its warm affections waking ; 

It must not be, for we shall part, 

And grief will then, these links be breaking. 


I will be cold, yet bow and smile, 
On those I love not, care not for,— 
I'll learn the worlds deceitful wile 
And practise all its formal law. 


Yet there are some, and thou art one, 
Whom iff durst,I fain would love, 
And cherish, when my race is run, 
Their memory in the world above. 
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f | | THE SEMINOLES. 


Lz The reluctance ofa portion of these Indians to comply with the terms of 
a treaty which required their removal beyond the Mississippi, and their 
determination ‘ to die by the graves of their forefathers,’ as evinced by a re- 
sistance which they know to be hopeless, is truly affecting, and must touch 
every bosom of even common sympathy. It is said that they not only vis- 
| it the graves of their fathers, before leaving a place, but even perform long 


journeys for that purpose. Surely the moral sensibilities of such a people 
cannot be wholly extinct. 

The romantic story connected with their recent history, has suggested 
@ the following lines :— 


| By the verdant graves of their ancient dead, 

3 The banished remnant passed ; 

And though ceased a while the stately tread, 

Not asigh was breathed, or a tear was shed, 
As they sullenly ‘[gazed their Jast.’ 


i | They gather, those hallowed mounds beside, 
With calm, unshrinking eye— 
And beneath that warrior’s front of pride 
The purpose deep, (whatever betide,) 

With thrilling pulse beat high. 


They think of their sires, with the ‘ great Spirit’ blest, 

Afar in the western sky ; 
| Of their wrongs, and their woes, ere they went to their rest— 
Of their children in exile, by strangers oppressed, 

And they bravely resolve to die! 


To die ’midst the scenes to their childhood dear, 
Where their native forest waves— 

Where the lake reflects on its bosom clear, 

The home of their valiant fathers near— 
To die by those hallowed graves. 


q Oh deem not that fierce revengeful ire 
Pervades the Indian’s breast— 
Nor kind emotions, e’er inspire 
} | His heart, which freedom’s sacred fire 
And holier love have blest. 
| Newton. S. E. K. 
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SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 


IMAGINATION. 


Many, many are the hours I have spent in the glorious wil- 
erness of imagination : who would ever exchange it for the plod- 
ding regularity of matter of fact existence. All the enjoyments 
of worlds of fancy are within our reach—imagination can afford 
them, and, for the moment, with all the vividness of reality. 
O! how I love the silent solitude of nature ! It is on the point- 
ed hill-top, where you stand alone, far from the bustle and rest- 
lessness of the world—the heavens above you, and the dark 
green forest around and below you—where the dwellings of 
men are afar off—where the smoke of their hearths curls only 
in the dim horizon—it is there that the almost awful and inde- 
scribable sensation of quietude, spreading through all visible na- 
ture, makes you conscious that you are alone. I have revelled, 
and I revel still for hours, in the solitude I have described. 

I have stood by the running stream, and watched it as it dash- 
ed its petty but untiring foam from ledge to ledge of some ob- 
truding rock, and observed the finny tribes glancing over the 
yellow sands, dashing at the thoughtless insect who ventures too 
near the treacherous wave. Give me the songs of the various 
birds, as they first hail the rising sun, or seek their nests as he 
descends into the west; and Jet me sit unfeared while the sport- 
ive squirrel and the timid rabbit play around my feet, or cull 
the various flowers that cover the face of the earth with the 
gayest vesture. 

Give me the blue and lofty mountain, shutting out anoth- 
er world behind it—the sequestered valley, where I may muse 
among overhanging rocks, soothed by the murmur of some bub- 
bling stream. Let me people this solitude with beings of my 
own creation—let them rise before my imaginative eye like spir- 
its at the touch of the magician’s wand—then as far as enjoyment 
isin the question, I would not change places, minds included, 
with any mere being of the world, deriving his enjoyment from 
sources whose jarring nature more frequently produces misery 
than pleasure, and who can think of nothing without associating 
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it with some substantial form. But these, gentle reader, you 
say are the reflections of a dreamer, a very dreamer, whose 
feelings you sneer at, because you cannot understand them. You 
bid me listen to the voice of reason, which says it is inglorious 
to waste your life in dreams, which are but delusive bubbles, 
that will assuredly burst, and cheat you at the last. You bid me 
listen to the voice of conscience—listen to the warning of 
Jriends who love me. Listen, and be wise. I heard this per- 
suasive eloquence of reason ; and, now gentle spirit of romance, 
thou that hast been my presiding star, at times an ignis fatu- 
us, and at other times the source of actual and delightful en- 
joyment,—I disclaim thee forever. 
* * * * * 


MORNING. 


The sourd of the village clock striking four, awoke me from 
a gentle and refreshing sleep, and, springing to the window, 1 
raised it that I might enjoy, perfectly, a sunrise among the 
mountains. The last notes of the herald of time were dying 
away in the distance, while, in the dimness of a gray dawn, ev- 
ery object on the earth was as yet indistinct. The stars and the 
waning moon, had not yet faded from the clear vault of heaven, 
but were shining with the same ineffable, unchangeable lustre, 
as when first they sang together at creation’s birth in their 
Maker’s praise. They alone have continued unchanged: ages 
have rolled on in their course, and this fair world has been peopled 
with unnumbered beings, which time has swept, in his course, 
to earth again: the everlasting hills have changed their founda- 
tions, and man’s imperial works, the toil, pride, and strength 
of kingdoms have perished ; but on the ever-burning stars the 
hand of time has shed no dimness: there they shine as clear 
and bright as when first they sprang into existence, in obedience 
to the great Creator’s will. As I gazed intently on their brilliant 
light, I asked wherefore is it that man alone must change, while 
these, less glorious than he, live on in light, unchangeable and 
forever ? But now the stars have faded, and faint lines of light 
are crossing the dim east, ‘ pencilling: morning on the horizon’s 
verge ;’ and as ray on ray flashed up the glowing sky, the shad- 
owy world broke on my sight in quiet magnificence. By the 
increasing light, the outlines of the scene became more and more 
definite, till at length the first and fairest beams sparkled on the 
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mountain stream. The hoary cliff by the river’s side, beamed with 
lustre from the thousand drops among the sharp crags on its sur- 
face, while the dense cloud of mist that hung over it, was rolling 
heavily away over the mountain, whose top, blent with the near 
blue of heaven, seemed to me a consecrated spot, the altar of 
the world, where man might go and hold communion with Om- 
nipotence. ll was silence : man had not come forth from his 
dwelling, but, with all his hopes, cares, fears and petty schemes, 
was wrapt in slumber. Not a sound broke on the stillness, save 
the dropping of the dew, from the forest leaves, and the music 
of the various birds, as they hailed, with notes of joy and adora- 
tion, his goodness, who had shed the light of another day upon 
the world. And shall not man, with the voice of thanksgiving 
join this grateful throng ? Let the slumbering world awake, 


‘To prayer, for the morning breaks, 

And earth in her Maker’s smile awakes. 

His light is on all, below and above— 

The light of gladness, and life and love. 
Oh! then, on the breath of this early air, 
Send upward the incense of grateful prayer.’ 


EVENING. 


Confined by study, during the day, the solitude of my room 
became irksome, and I was truly rejoiced when evening ap- 
proached and gave me liberty to wander once more in the free 
air. 

The excessive heat of the day rendered the cool breezes of 
evening delightful, as they swept gently through the trees, laden 
with the perfume of new-mown hay, and with strains of music 
that were heard at intervals 

After proceeding a short distance in my walk, I found a 
pleasant seat under the shelter of an old oak, where J determin- 
ed to rest awhile, and survey the landscape before me. ‘ The 
western waves of ebbing day’ were shedding their last rays on 
the scene, casting a deeper green on the broad leaves of the 
forest tree, and flinging a golden light on a field of grain, that 
extended along the mountain side, whose tall stalks were now 
waving to and fro in the evening wind. A broad meadow lay 
around, in which the merry mowers were busily engaged, some- 
times whistling a song, but oftener viewing, with apparent exul- 
tation, the havoc they had made in the tall grass, that now Jay low 
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around them. The river, visible in some places through the 
thick foliage on its banks, looked as if its placid surface was 
never ruffled by a storm, and flowed tranquilly on, ‘ the guard- 
ian spirit of the place.’ 

The mountains that arose on every side, seemed to stand like 
giants of old, leagued to enclose within their boundary this lit- 
tle paradise from a world of sin. Far away in the distance was 
heard the hum of busy life, from the abodes of men, and through 
an opening in the trees gleamed the gray spire of the village 
church. There too, the grave-yard, the last resting-place of 
mao, metmy eye. Within that little space, the votary of fash- 
ion, the sordid miser, the warrior, the statesman and Christian, 
alike found a home; and my heart shuddered that the cold 
earth should cover the forms of those that were once joyous in 
life. ‘Then rushed vividly on my mind the words of inspira- 
tion: ‘As for man, his days are as grass ; as the flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth and fadeth away.’ Just then the chiming 
of our study-bell struck my ear, and I arose and left the place 
in which I had spent an hour so delightfully. 

H. 


G. H. S. 


MIND AND MATTER. 


*] am so persuaded that whatever tends to improve the under- 
standing, and give mind an ascendancy over matter is beneficial 
to morality, that a few glaring histories of great talents being 
devoted to bad purposes, do not shake my faith on that subject ; 
and I can safely say, that those, especially among the female 
sex, who have been most eminent for intellectual attainments, 


have been most distinguished for religion and virtue.’ 


Sir Wm. W. Pepys. 
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POLITENESS. 


How are we charmed with politeness, and how much atten- 
tion and labor do we bestow, that our children may possess this 
all-captivating grace! Yet how fruitless is much of this labor ; 
and wherefore ? Is it not that we mistake the origin and source 
of true politeness? Are we not continually striving to polish 
and gloss over the exterior, to exhibit feelings that are not, and 
to conceal feelings that are in the heart? We forget that the 
true springs of politeness are welling up from the deep fountains 
of our principles, our affections, and our thoughts ; and that in 
vain do we purify and make clear the surface, if the source is 
contaminated. It may, indeed, in the outward person, as in the 
rivulet, reflect the hues of heaven when nothing occurs to ruffle 
it; but let a tempest disturb either the moral or physical stream, 
and equally in both will be stirred up the polluting substance 
that mars every beauty. ‘ 

If, then, we would see our own children agreeable in man- 
ners, let us not act upon externals merely, but purify the 
fountain of the heart, and we shall find that the conciliating and 
amiable in feeling, will be the same in conduct. From the af- 
fections, rightly cultivated, we have all that is winning and fas- 
cinating in manner. From the principles, rightly cultivated, 
we have all that is dignified and noble in manner ; and from the 
intellect, rightly cultivated, we have all that is exalted and com- 
manding in manner. Hypocrisy is not politeness, and the use 
of popular phrases and fashionable gestures is nct politeness— 
it is something far, far superior to these, even the simple, natu- 
ral expression of feelings which religion and virtuous principles 
have purified. 


VOL. IX. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A RAIN-DROP. 


A DREAM. 


After floating many years in the upper regions of the air, I 
found myself resting on the cheek of a beautiful child. He 
was sleeping beneath the shade of a large tree, which sheltered 
him from the scorching rays of the sun. All was glad around ; 
one object alone marred the beauty of the scene. A hideous 
wolf glared from the thicket upon him. Affrighted, I sped to 
other climes ; in the northern regions, I lay buried in a mass of 
ice many long years ; being released from these bonds, I alight- 
ed on the cheek of a hardy sailor. He laid him down on 
the cold, cold snow and slept, while I (and the remembrance 
saddens me,) joined with my companions in casting our icy 
chains around him. He slept alone—that sleep was bis last. 
Our cold forms rested on his weather-beaten brow, and he 
knew it not. The bright sun released us, and I was wafted to 
the milder shores of Britain. I fell lightly, in dew, upon _ the 
velvet fields of England ; I roved in mist over the wild hills of 
Scotland ; I rested a diamond sparkling in the first beams of the 
morning sun upon the dark heather, and I leaped down their 
rocky hills in a joyous stream. I have sat upon the tartan of 
the brave chieftain Rob Roy ; and I was present when, in the 
darkness of night, the traitor Macbeth, with stealthy step ap- 
proached the bed-side, and murdered the sleeping gray-haired 
Duncan, and the one deep groan, sent a pang to the very soul 
of the hardened wretch. I sat upon the hand of the proud queen 
Elizabeth ; she was surrounded by courtiers, who would have 
thought it the highest honor to have been permitted even to kiss 
the place whereon I rested. I was present when Essex gave 
the magic ring to be presented to his queen, and also when the 
vengeance of that queen descended upon the faithless, ill-fated 
messenger. Disgusted, ] committed myself to the flying winds, 
and beheld the wild Arab as he swiftly traversed his boundless 
domains, joying in his own strength and freedom. I reposed 
on the feather of the sultan’s turban, and I fell from thence upon 
the face of a pale Grecian captive. I met the Czar Peter, in 
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jands far distant from his own, and, in a garb ill-befitting a 
mighty sovereign, and was present when by one wan glittering 
taper, the ambitious Catherine plotted the murder of her hus- 
band. I saw the great Gustavus, when for the first time he led 
his soldiers to glory and to victory ; and Frederic, when alone 
he withstood the united forces of the most powerful emperors. 
I imparted new vigor to Richard ‘ Cceur de lion,’ when wearied 
and almost exhausted on the burning plains of the east. I rest- 
ed in the folds of the flowiag toga of Cicero, when, by his over- 
powering eloquence, he caused the blush of conscious shame 
and guilt to give a still darker hue to the dark countenance of the 
conspirator Catiline ; and when by one word he brought to light 
the intruder upon the mysteries of the ‘ Bona Dea,’ I sat on the 
cap of the leader ofa band.of Roman horsemen. His was a noble 
soul, made tocommand. He Jed on his menas unused to aught 
but victory. I saw that form, which once bore itself so proud- 
ly, extended on the sand, a disfigured and bloody corse. I roll- 
ed in the dark flood, in which, in the blackness of night, the 
mysterious Lara plunged his unholy burden. I descended 
among the torrents that overwhelmed the vessel of the Corsair, 
and I saw the endless and fearful wanderings of the doomed 
Mazeppa. I saw the all-beautiful, and injured Mary Stuart, 
when, in the pride of youth and loveliness, she stood the bride 
of Francis. Dissolved in mist, I helped to conceal her from 
the English fleet, as she returned to her native land, and was 
present when she first stepped on that shore which was to wit- 
ness so much misery. I saw the look of unfeigned astonish- 
ment and horror, with which she first heard of the dreadful 
death of Darnly. I rested on her brow to soothe her agitated 
feelings, when departing from the hated Douglas castle. She 
raised her hand, and all her hopes were dashed to the ground. 
I attended her, in her long and dreary imprisonment in the cas- 
tle of Elizabeth; and when the last sad tragedy was acted, 
moistened the cheek of many a fair maid and brave warrior. 
I have bedewed the tomb of the friend of Wallace, and sighed 
that a friendship so holy should have been thus rudely broken. 
Grieved, I fled from the spot. I sought the great and good Wash- 
ington. Iwas with him when he fought for the liberties of his 
country ; I saw him on his death-bed, when his pure spirit 
peacefully winged its way to the presence of its God. I fell 
from the plume whic drooped so gracefully over the noble 
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brow of the proud Napoleon, upon the dimpled hand of his 
beautiful boy. Nor did I pass unheeded, the elegant retreat of 
the graceful Josephine. I saw her take her last farewell of the 
weeping Hortense, and of the brave Eugene. I was borne to 
the land of Patagonian giants, and witnessed a horrid sacrifice, 
a human victim slainon the altar. I visited the depths of the 
dark mines of Peru, and there saw misery in its most loathsome 
forms. As I entered the damp, dismal dungeons of the Inqui- 
siton, a thrill of horror passed through my frame, as I felt the 
thick darkness crawl slowly overme. There I beheld scenes 
that would chill the blood of any buta monster. Often have 1 
cooled the brow, wrung with agony, and rested soothingly upon 
the pale cheek of the victim of the rack. There I saw a noble 
innocent youth, condemned to suffer. I gazed upon his bold 
features, and saw his lip compressed with agony. The blood 
rapidly came and fled from his face. The dark auburn locks, 
which clustered around his broad forehead, were damped by the 
cold drops wrung forth by intensest anguish. I could bear it 
no longer, but concealed myself in the depths of the ocean. 
But there too I beheld sights which would cause the blood ofa 
mortal to run cold. I saw a beautiful Mermaid, as she sat in 
her coral cave, and her long tresses mingled wildly with the 
waters. A strain of soul-thrilling melody arose. It was borne 
by the wave, to the ear of an unwary girl. She sat carelessly 
on a rock, watching the approach of a long-expected vessel. 
Slowly she loosed her hold of the rock, and slid into the deep. 
The Mermaid’s arm received her, and with a wild shriek of tri- 
umph, she laid her on a cold couch. I remained, but never 
again did that form arise, never did those eyes awake from their 
death-like slumber ; for nightly did the witching chant of the sy- 
ren arise beside her, the bonds were severed, and she forever 
lay a breathing corse. I saw a beautiful boy ; he fell from the 
deck of a vessel; I watched by him, as he lay on a bed of 
pearls ; diamonds glistened beneath him—he was surrounded by 
gems, and masses of untold gold. The cold waters glided cold- 
ly over his pale face, and nothing remained but his whitening 
bones. A serpent coiled in his skull, and glared out at his eyes. 
I arose and fled to bear relief to the fevered brow of his moth- 


er. Her spirit departed, bemoaning the loss of its lovely idol 
—her beautiful boy. 2 
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SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION. 


‘For our conversation is in heaven.’ 


There is no monitor more sure of touching the heart and 
conscience of a parent, than an intelligent and thoughtful child. 
Its sweet voice enters the very soul of the hearer, there is no 
panoply of pride, prejudice, or false principles which can resist 
its appeal—the most cold and guarded character is ‘ thrown off 
its propriety ’ by the reflection, that the little innocent is wholly 
unconscious of the effects which its remarks produces. Well 
did the Savior say of little children, that ‘of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’ 

And then children have such curious associations, linking lite- 
ral facts with their fairy-like fancies, and drawing from the prem- 
ises, as they understand them, such wild and singular conclu- 
sions ; and yet these are never irrational—that is, never with- 
out a reason which to them appears sufficient. O! I do love 
to trace back the new, and apparently fantastic ideas ofa bright 
and intelligeat child to their source, and learn the process by 
which it has established its theories ; and I would earnestly ad- 
vise all mothers and teachers to do this. In one instance, 
such a proceeding had an important and most beneficial effect 
on the character of a lady of my acquaintance. 

‘ Mother,’ said Fanny C , brushing back her auburn curls 
—‘ Mother, what does this mean ?>—*‘‘ For our conversation is 
in heaven,”’’ 

The child had sat for a full half hour, on the cricket, at her 
mother’s feet—her bright face bending over her book with that 
eager gaze which betokens deep and earnest thought ; but she 
had not, it seemed, entirely satisfied herself. So she looked 
up confidingly to her mother for information. But Mrs. C 


was also absorbed in a book, and she did not heed the gentle 
child—who again repeated more eagerly—‘ Mother, what does 
this mean? For our conversation is in heaven.” ’ 

‘Why, what book have you, Fanny ?’ asked Mrs, C——. 
‘Ah! the Bible. Well, 1 am glad you are reading it ’—and 
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the sconscience-struck mother, glanced at the ‘last new novel ’ 
| in her own hand, which she had been devouring ever since she 
_ | had risen; in truth, for an hour before she left her pillow. 

p i ‘ But you have not told me what this means, mother ?>—*‘ For 
our conversation is in heaven.” ’ 

a3 * O, it means that we should talk about good things, that is, 
ae about heaven and the angels ; and say our prayers, and read the 
it Bible,’ said Mrs. C 

‘You know when the ladies were here, at our party, moth- 
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| er ?? 

‘ Yes, my love.’ 

‘Was their conversation in heaven 2’ 


at ‘TI fear not, my child: but why do you ask?’ 

‘I have been thinking,’ said Fanny, drawing a long breath, 
as though her thoughts had been compassed with much diffi- 
culty ; ‘I have been thinking that persons must speak yery loud 
Hh, | to have their conversation in heaven, and I wanted to know if 
af that was the reason which made the ladies at your party talk so 
i very loud.’ 

Mrs. C 

a utter nonsense as was the fashionable jargon of her party, being 
| i | | heard in heaven, though she felt keenly the rebuke of the inno- 

cent child, while she endeavored to answer carelessly —‘We 
| do not talk about heaven at our parties, Fanny.’ 
| | ‘But when is your conversation in heaven, mother ?’ per- 
a sisted the little girl. 
jae The question was a simple one, but poor Mrs. C was 
| 3 more troubled to answer it. than she would have been to discuss 
ia the effects of gravitation or the properties of light ; for she had 
ae just attended the lectures of a profound chemist. She bent her 
Wet js lips to the cheek of her lovely daughter, and a tear mingled with 
iaf the kiss, as she thought how this world had engrossed her heart 
and soul, her time and talents—and how utterly neglectful she 
had been of the moral and religious training of her precious 
child. ‘ And now she is teaching me,’ thought the mother. 
iaa And a happy teaching it was. Mrs. C is an altered wo- 


could hardly forbear smiling at the idea of such 


| man ; and her little girl no longer thinks that it is necessary for 
ladies to talk loudly, to have their conversation in heaven. 
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THE SEMINOLES. 


[From the Southern Literary Journal.] 


‘The Seminoles are supposed to be the immediate, and indeed the only 
remaining descendants of the ancient Yemassees. The name, in the lan- 
guage of the nation is said to signify the “‘ borderers,”’ or “ outcasts.” Per- 
haps the true signification will be found equivalent to that of our “‘ squat- 
ter’’—the unceremonious adventurer who possesses himself of a domain 
beyond that of his tribe, and drives his tent-stakes into the heretofore un- 
broken soil of the original forest. The Yemassees, as we well know, and 
have been recently reminded by a distinguished native author, were the 
occupants of South Carolina, chiefly of those sections immediately upon the 
coast. Their territory spread away to Florida, and the border tribes had 
frequent communication with the Spanish possessors of St. Augustine. 
Hence their disasters. Tempted to rebellion by the Spaniards, they were 
left unsupported in the conflict, and their story may be, as it has been told. 
They were punished by Governor Craven, in several severe battles, and 
finally driven beyond the borders. They resorted to St. Augustine, and 
were there received, according to the historian, with open arms and great 
rejoicing. Guns were fired, and the bells were made to ring a hearty re- 
ception to the tawny warriors, and, for a time, the remnant of the nation 
seemed, if not perfectly satisfied with, at least not greatly to lament their 
unhappy change of condition. Still they did not then cease to harass the 
Carolinians. Coupled with the arms of the European Spaniard, the bow 
and arrow of the Yemassee frequently penetrated into the heart of South 
Carolina, and a long series of romances may be framed out of the frequent 
strifes and struggles consequent upon these enterprises. The historians 
for the time, filled with a laudable hostility to their habitual enemies, speak 
of St. Augustine, whence these marauding expeditions mostly issued, as of 
another Sallee, denouncing upon it, perpetually, the vengeance of Heaven 
and man alike. We look back now upon their narrative and mode of ex- 
pression then, with much the same sort of mixed mirth and admiration as 
we usually feel in the perusal of those border legends of the middle ages, 
in which grotesque habits and fashions were mingled up—a strange incon - 
gruity—with much of the noble, the martial and the chivalrous. 

A great deal of the most interesting portion of Carolina history, from the 
very first settlement by the Huguenots, down to, and including the period 
of the Revolution, narrates the continual jealousies and frequent strifes be- 
tween the early Carolinians and the Spaniards. The unfortunate expedi- 
tion undertaken by Oglethorpe against St. Augustine, which occasioned so 
much ill feeling, at the time, between Carolina and the then infant Colony 
of Georgia, may be taken in proof; and this may be considered a very fair 
sample of the war carried on between the parties. In all these controver- 
sies, the Indians generally took part on the one side or on the other—the 
Yemassee, from 1715, the year of their expulsion, ranging invariably on 
the side of the Spaniards. Their great valor, fearless and constant adven- 
ture recommended them to the highest consideration of the Europeans. 
These qualities maintained them in the favorable estimation of their white 
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allies, while the war lasted ; but, after this period, they became burthen- 
some and a nuisance to their friends. How long they continued in St. 
Augustine, we are not able to determine ; yet, from some circumstances, 
we may form a reasonable conjecture. Mr. Simms, whose researches into 
Indian history, have been prosecuted with great zeal, and who, it is said, is 
now engaged upon a novel, to follow “ the Yemassee ’’ as a sequel, and to 
be entitled “ the Seminole,” asserts, that they left St. Augustine en masse 
in 1722, having lived with the Spaniards, or in their neighborhood, nearly 
five years. He states,—we are told,—though we have not his authority ,— 
that the Spaniards desired to compel their labor in public works, finding 
for them, no military service, but that such a degradation was constantly 
resisted by the independent savage. A commotion took place, and a re- 
sort was had to arms, which ended in their second expulsion from their 
abodes. They are supposed to have fled to the shelter of the Oleephanobee, 
and the beautiful tradition of “ the Daughters of the Sun,” deceiving the 
oung Creek warriors, as given by Bartram, is supposed to furnish the last 
intelligence which we have of the Yemassees as a people. This tradition, 
we may state, has been made the subject of a Poem, by a native of South 
Carolina, but one no longer a citizen, entitled “‘ Onea ’’—the first canto on- 
ly of which has been published—a poem too, itis said by competent judges, 
(we have not seen it ourself,) the most beautiful and justly descriptive of 
any original work of fancy ever yet produced in our country. From this 
period we lose all sight of the Yemassees, and in the regions to which they 
fled, we find, for the first time, and just about the same date, the present 
Seminole. His tribes were scattered, wild and roving, over the very 
ground for which he is now fighting. The Ochlehawees, or Oklewaws, 
skirted the river of their own name and lake Ceenuphkee; the Uchees on 
the St. Johns, about the spot known to the present inhabitants as Spring 
Gardens ; the Micasukies on the Suwanee, and the fragments of other tribes, 
separated, or thrown together, spread themselves away further west, to the 
Bay of Tampa. 

n 1820 the Seminoles described themselves as but an hundred years old. 
Communicating with our government, about that period, in reference to 
their lands and claims, they speak in the bold language of a fearless and 
independent people. ‘A hundred summers,” say they, ‘have seen the 
Seminole warriors reposing undisturbed under the shadow of his live-oak ; 
and the suns of an hundred winters have risen on his ardent pursuit of 
the Buck and Bear, with none to question his boundary or deny his range.’”" 
The date assigned corresponds with that of the period which intervened 
between the disappearance of the Yemassee, his supposed progenitor, and 
the first appearance of the Seminole or Emigrant. The same speech also, 
most truly denotes the character of both people, who were fearless to the 
last degree, and both ardent lovers of the independence for which the for- 
mer has long since perished, and in defence of which, the fate of the latter 
may soon be written. He is a wild lover of freedom, and is pained even 
with the restraints of repose and relaxation. In his own language—* The 
Seminole is of a wild and scattered race—he swims the streams and leaps 
over the logs of the forest in pursuit of game, like the whooping Crane 
that makes its nest at night, far from the spot where it dashed the dew from 
the grass and the flowers in the morning.” 

The Seminole war—in which General Jackson carried the scourge into 
their fastnesses, and Mackintosh, the celebrated chief and martyr of the 
lower Creeks, hunted them out with fire and hatchet—was supposed, for a 
time, {o have broken the indomitable spirit of this people. They suffered 
dreadfully for the error which led them to encourage and join with the in- 
imical Creeks, by whom the war had been brought on, and who fled with 
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them in great numbers, to their screening everglades. This, indeed, in- 
creased their numbers. The Mickasukies are half of them Creeks. They 
lost their elasticity after the punishment they received from Jackson, and 
have not recovered it since. The old temper is again apparent; and the 
probability is, that we now, in great part are required to atone for the 
strifes and quarrels with our ancestors an hundred years ago, for the Ye- 
massee never forgets his enemies, and the Seminole, it is well known, never 
foregoes his revenge. The present campaign in Florida may provide the 
sequel for both histories ; and the record is likely to be indelible, for it is 
so far written in blood.’ 


LONG FINGERS. 


‘ Long fingers are to be distrusted. They denote an aptitude 
to legerdemain, both moral and physical, and go with a certain 
serpentine character. I have seen such men turn and twist, and 
coil like a snake, in all their movements, moral and physical. 
As politicians, they are uncertain, and have as much cunning, 
at least, as wisdom in their ¢onduct and composition. They 
are subtil, if not sinister ; and have, or imagine they have, much 
to conceal. One should beware of those over-long, flexible 
joints, always in motion; the firm of purpose, and the frank of 
heart have them not. The idea of Satan’s taking a snake’s form, 
is physiologically correct and poetically fine.’ So writes Lady 
Morgan, who has, doubtless, a beautifully rounded hand and 
arm, with short, plump fingers ! But the following observations 
of her ladyship are more _easonable. 

‘Grammar is the last thing which should be placed in the 
hands of children, as containing the most abstract and metaphys- 
ical propositions, utterly beyond their powers of comprehen- 
sion ; giving them the habit of taking words for things, and ex- 
ercising their memory at the expense of their judgment.’ 
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Tue Femaue Stupent; or, Lecrures tro Youne Lapies on FEMALE 
Epvucation. By Mrs. Phelps, author of ‘ Familiar Lectures on Botany,’ 
‘Chemistry, and Geology.’ New York: Leavitt, Lord and Co. pp. 439. 
We have here a corrected and improved edition of a work which was 
published in Boston, some three years since, under the title of ‘ Lectures to 
Young Ladies;’ and with which many of our readers are, we trust, famil- 
iar. The worth of the present volume is much enhanced by the additions 
which the intelligent and indefatigable authoress has made ; the publishers, 
also, have done their part well. ‘The Female Student’ is a handsome 
book, and we hope will be found on the centre-table of every accomplished 
matron, and in the boudoir of every lovely young lady in our land. It is 

a book to be studied, for its wisdom and practical truths; one that our sex 

should be proud to take for a mentor; and all good men will, we are 

sure, feel gratified to place this excellent work in the hands of those dear 
ones, who make the charm and the comfort of home. The author, a sister 
of Mrs. Emma Willard, so well known as Principal of the Troy Female 

Seminary, had the care of that celebrated school, during the absence of 

Mrs. Willard in Europe, and in that period these Lectures were prepared 

and read to the pupils. The range of subjects discussed may be inferred 

from the following programme. First, ‘ Preliminary Views of Education in 
general.’ Second, ‘ Physical Education.’ Third, ‘ Intellectual Cultivation.’ 

Fourth, ‘Accomplishments:’ Fifth, ‘Moral and religious Education.’ 

Sixth, ‘ The Profession of Teaching.’ 

Tne Sournern JourRnNAL, Monruty Macazine. 

7 Edited by D. K. Whitaker. Charleston 8. C. 

We have taken an article, ‘ The Seminoles,’ from this very clever and in- 
teresting work, as we think, information respecting the character and con- 
dition of the tribe of Indians, with whom our countrymen are now unfor- 

: tunately at war, cannot fail of being acceptable. The necessity for this war 

| is greatly to be lamented; already some of the best and bravest of our 

troops have fallen victims to the savage foe; and the climate, it is to be 
feared, will prove fatal to many others, if the army is compelled to remain 
amidst the swamps and woods of Florida, during the summer. Those who 
have friends and relations among the troops cannot but feel most anxious 
to have the unprofitable contest cease ; but, considering the character of 
thé foe, there is little reason to hope for this consummation. A band of ma- 
rauders, as this tribe has hitherto been, will not easily yield to an arrange- 
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ment which goes to circumscribe their license of plundering and fighting. 
But we hope the expose will serve to correct the impression which many 
good people entertain, namely, that it is the strong local attachment of the 
red men to their homes, and to the graves of their fathers, which has been 
the cause of the- refusal of Osseola and his adherents to remove, and also 
stimulated them to make war on the defenceless inhabitants of Florida. 


Lirre..’s Museum or Foreten Literature, The May number of this 
work contains a humorous engraving, copied from Frazer’s well-known 
Magazine, representing the lady authors of Great Britain, gathered socia- 
bly together for tea and chat. There are to be seen, good Mrs. Hall, and 
the gay L. E. L. Miladi Morgan looking like a real working woman; the 
lovely Mrs. Norton, and the queenly Lady B——, (as Willis calls her)— 
then there is the stately Miss Jane Porter, the philanthropic Martineau, 
and the merry and talented Mary Russell Mitford. The explanation of the 
plate, in the poetic prose style of D'Israeli, is exceedingly amusing. The 
number is good, as usual—we think this is one of the best periodicals 
furnished by American publishers for family reading. 


BiocrarnicALt Notices or THE Fatuers oF New Encuanp. By 
Mary Clark. Boston: Marsh, Capen and Lyon. 

This is a neat-looking little volume, and deserves to be commended for 
its simplicity of style, and the industry and fidelity with which it appears 
to have been written. 

Woman as SHE 1s AND As SHE ovGHT To BE. By Mrs. Stanford. 

We earnestly commend this book to our readers, not for its brilliancy or 
novelty—for it has little of either—but because it teaches truths and prin- 
ciples, which need to be reiterated, and pressed on the attention of our sex, 
till they are understood and acted upon. Here is one short extract as a 
sample. 


‘Domestic KNowLepGe or Women. It is said by some, who do not 
think domestic knowledge of any consequence, that in acquiring it, a young 
woman is thrown too much into the society of the servants, thereby gain- 
ing scmething of their habits and ideas, and that it is better to defer the ac- 
quiring this knowledge till she shall have an establishment of her own, 
when they seem to expect that it will come naturally and intuitively. 

Youth, undoubtedly, is very easily contaminated by, and quickly falls in- 
to the habits and opinions of those with whom it associates ; butas a guard 
against these evils, there is an innate pride in the disposition of every 
young woman, which will prevent her from making friends of her inferi- 
ors; and that mind, and those manners, must take an impression more eas- 
ily than the softest wax, and be sooner sullied than the whitest snow, which 
take too deep an injury from one hour spent in the kitchen, for the remain- 
der of the twenty four to eradicate. While to place a young woman at the 
head of a family, before she shall have learned her duties as one, is to sub- 
ject her to much anhappiness during the early years of her married life, to 
the displeasure of a disappointed husband, who sees his wealth wasted, and 
the discomforts of his single life prolonged, through the ignorance of her 
whom he had fondly hoped to have found, not only the admired and court- 
ed ornament of the drawing room, but also the able directress of his house- 
hold, and the careful promoter of his home enjoyments.’ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Tinker, an American Missionary, has commenced a periodical at 
Honorura, in Woahoo, one of the Sandwich Islands. This capital now 
contains 7000 inhabitants, and the Missionaries keep three presses going. 

Goethe’s correspondence with Zelter and Bettina Bretano, is announced 
as one of the most curious and amusing works of the season. 

Scheible, of Stuttgart, (Germany,) is publishing in numbers, a History 
of the American War, by the title of ‘ Befreiungs Kampf der Nordamerika- 
nischen Staaten.’ 

‘Inklings of Adventure,’ is the title of a new work, by our countryman, 
N. P. Willis, announced in the London Journals, as nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

‘Flora’s Interpreter’ has been republished in London, under the title of 
the ‘ Book of Flowers.’ 

The London and Westminster Reviews have been united, and, for the 
future will be under the management of the Editors of the ‘London Re- 
view ;,’ the character of the work to be the same as heretofore. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are waiting, though not with the patience of Griselda, for the prom- 
ised contributions of our regular ‘correspondents. In our next will appear 
Leaves from my Journal, No. 1 
Aunt Lodemia Wilkins’ story, &c. 
The Steam Boat. 
Plan for the Education of Domestics, 
The Pleasures of Reverie. 
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